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“America, America, God shed His 
grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with brother- 
hood 


From sea to shining sea.” 


The home mission congregations 
of our church preach, pray and 
serve to answer that petition. 
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Crisis in Japan 


Unoper date of February 4 the Board of Foreign Missions of the United 
Lutheran Church at headquarters in Baltimore received a cablegram from 
Japan by which the secretaries were informed that the missionaries in that 
country recommended the return of mothers and children to America. 
The cablegram read: 

“Eyvacuating mothers and children as accommodations are available. 
The return of Missionary and Mrs. Huddle is advised. The return of the 
Alsdorfs and the retirement of the Rev. Dr. J. M. Winther deemed 
advisable.” (Signed) Horn aND SCHILLINGER. 


The cablegram continued with the request that discretionary authority 
be given to the missionaries in Japan and that permission be granted them 
to reorganize the Shadan. (The Shadan can be interpreted as a corporation 
authorized and empowered to take over and manage property.) 

To this message the Board of Foreign Missions replied on the same day: 

“Keep Board informed relative to evacuation of women and children. 
Will Huddles and Alsdorfs accept transfer to India mission? Dr. Winther’s 
retirement acceptable. Board action favors retention of the mission Shadan 
if possible and establishment of church Shadan separately. Reorganized 


Shadan permitted if imperative. 


The Church Cares 


DRACH. 


Ministry to Men in Military Training Arranged 
$250,000 and Three-phase Service Approved by N. L. C. 


Tue National Lutheran Council has 
for some time been seriously concerned 
about the situation which is developing 
as young men are assembled for mil- 
itary training. The officers of the Coun- 
cil have known, of course, that within 
the military training camps themselves 
the government will have complete 
charge of the training program, as well 
as of the religious, moral and recrea- 
tional features of a program intended 
for the welfare of these men while in 
service. But they have suspected that 
in neighboring communities and camp 
cities conditions might rapidly develop 
which would need the immediate atten- 
tion of churches and organizations 
qualified,to act intelligently and ef- 
fectively in our present national emer- 
gency. Through the medium of a com- 
prehensive survey recently concluded 
in most of the principal communities 
affected, they have been confirmed in 
their conclusions. 

On the basis of their conclusions and 
of the extensive survey made, three 
basic recommendations for immediate 
action were made to the annual meet- 
ing of the National Lutheran Council 
at Columbus, Ohio, and approved by 
them: service to Lutheran chaplains; 
service in communities adjacent to the 
camps; and service to pastors and con- 
gregations throughout the Church. 

The Council voted an immediate ap- 
propriation of $250,000 to inaugurate its 
emergency program, and called Dr. 


N. M. Ylvisaker of Minneapolis to the 
office of director of the Council’s emer- 
gency program, with the executive 
committee of the Council charged with 
putting the program into action. 

Enlarging upon the intentions of the 
three resolutions adopted, the Council 
went on record as stating that “a vital 
contact should be maintained between 
the Church and her chaplains, sixty- 
four of whom have already been called 
to active duty in army and navy, and 
that this contact be maintained by reg- 
ular correspondence and personal con- 
ferences. Synodical backing should be 
given officially to members who are in 
chaplaincy service, so that those ser- 
vants of the Church may be assured of 
the sympathetic co-operation of the 
Church in their spiritual ministrations 
to the men in the service of their 
country. 

“Religious literature appropriate to 
the needs of the men in service should 
be supplied to the chaplains for free 
distribution. This literature should in+ 
clude quantities of the Service Prayer 
Book, the Army and Navy Service 
Book, Bible portions and Testaments, 
and tracts. Stationery should also be 
supplied for the use of the men. A 
modest sum of money for emergency 
needs should be supplied monthly or 
quarterly to the Lutheran chaplains.” 

Lutheran pastors in communities 
near the camps will be encouraged to 
co-operate with camp chaplains in any 
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way made possible. 'No doubt this 


method of co-operation will make for a 
more effective service to the men than 
the method used in the World War, 
when too often chaplains and camp pas- 
tors worked without a real appreciation 
of the purposes of each other. 

The Council program emphasizes the 
“critical need for Christian service to 
the men on leave from camps.” In fact, 
the survey revealed that it is at this 
point that the greatest danger to the 


moral and social life of the young sol- 


a 


i a ae 


dier lies. The Church, even to a greater 


degree than social or recreational 
agencies, must meet this situation with 
skill and fidelity. 

—The National Lutheran Council. 
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Needed and Welcomed 


IN PREPARING the graphic editorial for this issue, there 
was the temptation to focus attention on caricatures of 
the church and its ministry. Had this approach been 
adopted, the illustration above would have shown the 
drawing of a clergyman which depicts him as a busy- 
body. He is tall of stature and lean in dimensions. A 
long-tailed coat, shiny with use, a white bow tie, and a 
rusty high hat are details of the drawing. 

Who first drafted this pattern and by it sought to 
ridicule men engaged in the ministry of the church, we 
do not know. There may have been such persons, but 
we do not recall having met one or seen one in action 
in a community. We would guéss, were we required to 
offer some kind of explanation, that a vaudeville per- 
former hit upon the costume in order to provide a wel- 
come for his scurrilous references to a good man. 

It is said that facts are stranger than fiction. That 
may be correct, but the paraphrase, “Truth is funnier 
than fiction,” can not be defended. An assertion or a 
situation passes from fact to fiction when its verities are 
corrupted by exaggeration or by additions of errors or 
by false coloring. More often than is a credit to human 
reasoning, prejudices and vicious suspicions are added 
to produce something that “excites laughter.” 

We repeat from our opening paragraph that we could 
have made the purpose of this editorial the defense of 
clergymen against defamation of the service they render 
a community. We could have asked Mr. Jones to put 
into his sketch the representation of pastors as we have 


- 


known them—men who correctly appraise the subtle 
and gross temptations that assail men and women. Some 
of these persons are stern of countenance, forthright in 
their condemnation of what is evil, and vigorous in their 
attacks on what they deem dangerous to the souls of 
their fellow men. The garb they wear is on the average 
shiny: they are not patrons of luxurious stores. 

Externally they may have been lacking in grace and 
style, but in mind and heart they have a true valuation 
of sin’s destructiveness and religion’s uplift. The pic- 
ture of them must contain more than the preacher: the 
influences of Christianity originate in the Word of God 
which is promulgated by means of the church. The 
church, consisting of pastor and people, of closely con- 
nected, widely distributed institutions of mercy, educa- 
tion, and devotion; the church deriving its power from 
divine grace bestowed upon those believing in the sal- 
vation provided by Jesus; the church which indirectly 
pours streams of encouragement to better living into the 
life of a community and stimulates the leveling of social 
and economic barriers—this church is truly the center 
or, more accurately stated, the source of the construc- 
tive influences in human lives and in communities. 

THE LUTHERAN cannot waste space on negative atti- 
tudes toward the ministers of Christianity and the con- 
gregations of people who constitute the church. But we 
do take pride in pointing to the services rendered by the 
personnel and the institutions of religion. Without them 
barbarism and corruption would be unopposed. 
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Wee Churck in The News 


Where Do We Go from Here? 


IT TAKES courage to try to stake out a road to the 
future from the midst of today’s tumult. Yet many peo- 
ple believe that people in the churches should now be 
trying to formulate practical applications of Christian 
principles for guidance in the reconstruction period 
ahead. 

That’s why the American church periodicals are show- 
ing unusual interest in a conference held last month at 
Malvern College, Worcestershire, England. Anglicans 
gathered at Malvern numbered twenty-three bishops, 
fourteen deans, 125 other clergymen, and seventy lay- 
people including T. S. Eliot, Middleton Murry and other 
literary luminaries. The Archibishop of York presided. 

“The war is not to be re- 
garded as an isolated evil de- 
tached from the general condi- 
tion of Western civilization. It 


is one sympton of widespread 
disease and maladjustment, re- 
sulting from loss of conviction 
concerning the reality and 
character of God,” the confer- 
ence declared. 

“The whole structure of society is, from the Christian 
point of view, rotten and must permanently frustrate 
efforts to create for the individual the possibility of a 
Christian life,” said Sir Richard Acland. 

“The church has the duty and right to speak, not only 
to its members but to the world, concerning the true 
principles of human life,” the conference agreed. 

“The economic activity of man, which is entirely con- 
cerned with means, has become predominant, as though 
to produce material wealth were man’s true end... . 
We believe the Church should declare that maintenance 
of that part of the structure of our society by which the 
ownership of great resources of our community can be 
vested in private individuals is a stumbling block.” 

A new integration of religion, morals, politics, and 
economics is needed, according to the conference. Com- 
munal ownership of natural resources, a co-operative 
commonwealth of nations, financial reorganization of the 
church, and departure from traditional forms of church 
worship are proposed. 

“Our traditionai forms of matins and evensong, pre- 
supposing, as they do, acceptance of the tradition of 
the Church and unfailing regularity of use, are largely 
unsuitable. They must in most places be supplemented 
by services of another type, whether liturgical or not, 
designed to bring before uninstructed people the truth 
concerning God.” 

Americans also are convinced that the church must 
have a voice in proclaiming the character of a new 
world to arise out of the ashes of today. The Federal 
Council of Churches has appointed a commission to 
“clarify the mind of our churches regarding the moral, 
political and economic foundations of an enduring peace, 
and to prepare the people for assuming their appropriate 
responsibility for such a peace. 


By G. ELSON RUFF 


Tunes Wanted 

Composers are being invited to contribute tunes for 
new hymns going in the hymnal of the Episcopal Church 
now under construction. The words of the hymns were 
approved by the recent General Convention. Prominent 
choirmasters and clergymen trained in music are pro- 
gressing in arrangement of tunes. Fine material has 
been found available in folk-music, especially from the 
southern mountain section. 

“The tunes, both new and old, will be limited to a 
pitch within ordinary congregational range,’ the com- 
mission of revision states. “They will be chosen to sup- 
ply the carrying needs of different types of churches, but 
always with the proviso that the melody itself can be 
readily sung by the congregation.” 


Religion and Health 

AN experiment in the influence of religion on health 
may soon be attempted at the Clifton Springs, N. Y., 
sanitarium. Dr. E. Stanley Jones, who has become 
greatly interested in the problem, has conferred recently 
with workers there on whether the Christian and the 
scientific movements for health can be brought together. 
Clifton Springs may offer itself as a testing ground for 
demonstration of the union between medical science and 
religion in a healing service to the whole of man’s 
physical and spiritual nature. 


Places for Conscientious Objectors 

THE United States is getting away from the business 
of sending to jail those who object to war for their con- 
science’ sake. Those who have registered as objectors 
are referred to the National Service Board of Religious 
Objectors, for assignment to work in camps under re- 
ligious direction. At present, the Friends, Brethren, and 
Mennonites are administering camps. Probably the first 
co-operative camps, involving the Friends, Methodists 
and others, will be in the Middle West. 


Revolving Altar 


Ir SEEMS that at the Marine Memorial Chapel, Quan- 
tico, Va., there are two altars, back to back, which re- 
volve on an electrically operated turntable at the close 
of one service to make ready for the next. Catholics | 
use one altar; Protestants the other. The thing that 
troubles the chaplains is that the first congregation 
wants to wait to see the altar revolve, and that keeps 
out the following congregation. 

Mechanical contrivances sometimes create queer sit- 
uations. It is reported that when Topeka, Kansas, was 
dedicating a new municipal auditorium recently, the 
preachers were seated on a disappearing stage, which 
was to be kept below the level of the audience’s vision 
until the appointed time. The time came, but the stage 
wouldn’t rise. The choir went ahead with the singing 
of one of the choruses from Handel’s Messiah, while the 
workmen continued to struggle with the stubborn stage. 
At last it came up, bearing the clergymen into full view, 


as the choir sang, “And the glory of the Lord shall be 
revealed.” 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Jutius F. SEEBACH 


_ A News “Scrap-Bag” disgorges the following: Mos- 
-cow’s perfume factory, The New Dawn, has just mar- 
‘keted a heady perfume, named Souvenir, in a bottle 
shaped like an armored tank, in honor of the founding 
of the Red Army... . Churchill has rejected the pro- 
posal (January 23) to restore the “Elgin Marbles” to 
Greece after the war, with the statement that this is no 
time to introduce such legislation. Anyhow the Greeks 
have the hill on which the marbles stood. . . . Japan is 
replacing her one-sen aluminum coin with a new “emer- 
gency” coin, 16 millimeters in diameter. The emergency 
is said to be to prevent confusion with other coins of 
similar size. However, the real purpose is to continue 
the conservation of nickel for war purposes by the sub- 
stitution of aluminum, and now the conservation of 
aluminum by the issuance of smaller, thinner coins for 
the same reason. . . . The London County Council is 
providing specialized education for the frequenters of 
her air-raid shelters. Their interest in handicrafts and 
hobbies is consulted; debating and dramatic clubs are 
formed; setting-up exercises are a regular feature; even 
lecturers on profound subjects are provided. . . . The 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis has just made known 
the results of a study of organized pacifism. The num- 
ber of Christian pacifists in our land is now placed at 
over 450,000. These include the 365,000 accredited to 
the Friends, Mennonites and Dunkards. The chief 
growth, therefore, has been among the other Protestant 
bodies. 


Stamp Collectors are suffering all the agonies of 
“keeping up with the Joneses,” because of the rapidly 
rising flood of new stamp issues. The latest threat is a 
special 12-pfennig stamp, issued January 30, bearing the 
faces of Hitler and Mussolini framed between the Italian 
fasces and the Nazi swastika. The stamp is capped with 
the inscription, “Two nations, one struggle.” The stamps 
are to be sold for 50 pfennigs, a premium of 38 pfennigs 
for Hitler’s “Culture” Fund. A further threat is the 
proposed issue by Italy of an “Axis Solidarity Stamp” 
with a similar end in view, to be offered in all the Italian 
stamp denominations. These, too, will be decorated with 
Mussolini and Hitler. The totalitarian stamp industry is 
growing somewhat wearing, because the obvious pur- 
pose is to levy upon the cash of the nations whose money 

-has a value in international credit. This stamp racket 
is rendered even more burdensome by reeson of the 
“over-printing” of the stamps of the various conquered 
countries by their conquerors for their own profit. Some- 
how these numerous stamp impresses find their way 
into our country in large quantities, and enthusiastic 
philatelists are made the “suckers” by this species of 
graft. The Boston Transcript’s “Stamp Man” column has 
recently been constrained to raise the question whether 
American stamp lovers should continue to “aid aggres- 


sors by buying their frequent costly issues.” Think it 
over. 


The “Stubborn” Dutch continue to justify their rep- 
utation. This time it is the Catholic hierarchy which 


dares the wrath of the conqueror. Being called to ac- 
count for refusing to administer the last rites of the 
Church to “Liberals, Socialists, Communists and Na- 
tional Socialists,” they emphatically repeated their re- 
fusal, specifying “those Catholics of whom it is known 
that they are supporting the National Socialist (Nazi) 
movement in large measure.” The reason offered was 
that it was growing ever more clearly evident that the 
Nazi movement “not only threatens to hamper the 
Church in the execution of its tasks, but that it en- 
dangers the Christian conception of life of those who 
participate in it. Therefore, even membership (with the 
Nazis), generally speaking, will not be permitted.” 


Apropos of the growing strike activities in the ranks 
of labor, an item appearing in The New York Times 
suggests that the virus of the epidemic is spreading to 
other ranks of life. According to this account, the eighth 
annual Westchester Cat Show at Bronxville, N: ¥., was 
demoralized and nearly put out of business when “three 
alley tom-cats” picketed the entrance in full view, 
through the plate-glass front, of the perfectly respect- 
able and socially-minded cats inside. Prompt action by 
those in charge of the show ended the picketing, and 
soothed the feline feelings. But the event raises ominous 
questions of what may be expected in the future, unless 
the inalienable rights of law-abiding house-cats can be 
properly protected. This demonstration took place on 
the very day Army Headquarters in Washington issued 
a call for the registration of all homing pigeons in the 
U.S. A. for possible future use in the national defense 
system. Perhaps a further extension of the registration 
to inelude respectable and patriotic cats may be the 
solution. Cats have a reputation of being good fighters 
of sorts in their own way. 


John J. Floherty has just (December 29) suggested a 
“sure-fire” blackout as a first-line defense for the 
U.S. A. in the event of our active participation in the 
present war. He believes that our 50,000-mile coast-line 
could be made a death trap for all enemy vessels ventur- 
ing near if we were to extinguish and silence the 26,880 
aids to navigation we have provided for the guidance of 
shipping. These aids consist of 527 lighthouses, of which 
45 are lightships; over 14,000 coastal buoys, and an in- 
numerable legion of lighted and sound-producing mark- 
ers, which are also used to guard our inland waterways. 
A fleet of 64 tenders is in constant use to service this 
great protection system along the coast. Of course this 
“blackout” would furnish an equal source of danger for 
our own vessels; but they would either not be in opera- 
tion, or other means of protection would be provided for 
those on necessary service. For the information of the 
average layman, to whom buoys seem rather frail and 
insignificant objects, it may be of interest to know that 
appearances are deceptive. The buoy at the entrance to 
Ambrose Channel, for instance, which “looks like a gate- 
post” to the untrained eye, would overtop a five-story 
building on land, and the float to which it is affixed has 
interior space sufficient to hold forty persons. 


Tue Tournament of Roses at Pasadena, California, last 
New Year’s Day, produced uncounted striking effects. 
One of these, as the published pictures revealed, was 
created by the float of the Salvation Army. Made out of 
flowers like others, it presented a huge Bible sur- 
mounted by a home. In letters of roses you could read 
this legend, “Our First Line of Defense.” Those who 
saw it say that a hush fell over the crowds as these 
valiant practitioners of the Christian faith moved into 
the scene, their band playing the songs of the church. 
Its effect made people think. 

As we all know something of their particular sphere 
of activity, we may ask what homes did the creators 
of that float have in mind as they prepared its design? 
Was it the home of the apartment dweller, the home of 
the middle class, or the home of the poor whose inter- 
ests they represent so much? No doubt, all of these 
were kept in mind. But foremost, we surmise that they 
thought of homes in need of Christian virtues and the 
homes that ought to be, homes for people who now do 
without homes, whom we call the migrants. In the 
building of American family life we must think much 
today of the underprivileged, the dispossessed, who have 
nothing to call a fireside, the footloose families wander- 
ing from pillar to post in search of work and a per- 
manent home. These migrants we must have in mind 
when thinking of our opportunities to help in establish- 
ing this “Our First Line of Defense.” 

The consideration of such a message-bearing float 
directs us to a field of home missions which otherwise 
is not so readily thought of. Our first impulse in think- 
ing of a Christian home is the one in which all members 
belong to church, where family devotions are being 
observed, and Sunday finds everyone in his respective 
pew. But we must agree that the complete picture in- 
cludes economic security, the opportunity to be per- 
manent church members, to have a solidly united family 
circle in which the home altar can be practiced, and, 
to give family groups that chance which will make them 
useful in their church relationship. Migrants do not 
belong to that class. 


Something New 

Home missions, so it is commonly thought, concerns 
itself with the building of churches and employing mis- 
sionary pastors in communities where the presence of 
sufficient families warrant such enterprises. But today 
the Board of American Missions is confronted with a 
demand upon the church to help bring about conditions 
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The Migrants’ 
Hope 
By Martin Schroeder, D.D. 


that will yield, first, foundations for a home and com- 
munity life in accordance with the American, the Chris- 
tian way of life. A million migrant families are hoping 
for an early realization of that ideal in which they will 
have a share. Is the church aware of its missionary 
obligation? 

Migrants—as we say this word, a mental picture ap- 
pears that is anything but pleasant. “The Grapes of 
Wrath” may have done that. But whatever the cause, 
we are led to think of them as a rather low layer among 
the social levels. If we must classify, so they may be, 
but not for long. What they may not have been able to 
achieve in spite of their dreams of home and security, 
their children often start where the parents left off and 
succeed, not only for themselves but as leaders in 
various fields for countless others. 


A Call to the Church 


For a moment or two, let us take a wider view of who 
the American migrant is. ‘“Okies” and “Arkies” are but 
the present-day manifestation of a periodic national or 
international social phenomenon known in classroom 
textbooks as “population trends.” You may call them 
pilgrims or immigrants, pioneers or migrants—by what- 
ever name they may appear in the historical review, 
their motives and aspirations are fundamentally the 
same. The lot of the Pilgrim Fathers, while still in 
Europe, was no rosy one, nor did it improve very quickly 
after their landing on these shores. Theirs was a 
migrants’ lot. Unkind terms were once used to describe 
a ship’s discharging her steerage cargo at Ellis Island. 
Would we treat their children and children’s children 
the same way? Not at all. The story of the opening of 
the West, stripped of distance and the dramatic, is a sad 
tale of migrants undergoing all the sufferings and 
deprivations to which the wandering home-seeker may 
fall heir in any generation. Call migration by any other 
name, the hardships of uprooted lives are there, to 
alleviate which the church has a distinct call. 


Leaders in American History 


A classic illustration or two will help us better to un- 
derstand the migrants’ potential force. The names in- 
volved may create a kindlier disposition toward them. 
We think of Abraham Lincoln’s family coming “from 
the north” to settle in Kentucky. Here, in a desolate, 
hilly portion of the state, under dire circumstances, the 
Great Emancipator was born. But no one knew it then. 
He was just another poor man’s child. When Abraham 
was seven the family migrated again, his father’s pos- 
sessions being little more than his kit of carpenter’s 
tools. In Indiana the mother died under the hardships 
of the restless life. A further move brought them into 
Illinois. A migrant’s life was his early experience. 

Space forbids our reciting the names of great men 
and women in American history whose parents are being 


; 


, 
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numbered among migrants of one kind or another. Wil- 
liam Knudsen is one of the latest from among this group 


who has come into the news for serving the country on 


a grand scale. 

All this goes to say that the migrant who invites 
scorn from some and pity from others today, has chil- 
dren (and there are many of them) who will provide 
leaders of America tomorrow. Never has there been a 
‘slowing down in this source of supply. Today, in the 
fields of science, government, art, industry and business 
their descendants furnish leading names, some of them 
known in every household. The struggles of their child- 
hood years, the simplicity of their homes, are no longer 
viewed in terms of reality. Their ascendency in the eye 
of the public and the distance of years have put upon 
those once humble, insecure lives the halo of achieve- 

ment and the badge of the democratic life. As we see, 
this form of development of American nationality has 
not died out. It is an integral part of our nation’s growth. 
Only with a thought for the hidden possibilities among 
these strugglers for a shadow of security can we view the 
_church’s obligations. It makes us realize the value of a 
-human soul. 
This problem of migration has given to home missions 
_a new significance. In fact, it goes down to the root of 
_what“home” missions really stands for in its last analysis. 
‘The observation or non-observation of eternally estab- 
_ lished social principles determines a nation’s destiny. As 
there is no escape from divine laws, the church has to 
fit her missionary program into the lives of these the 
least, our migrants. This, the Board of American Mis- 
sions is eagerly striving to accomplish, depending there- 
_by upon the understanding and active support which 
the ministry and membership of the church provides. 
The evidence is increasing, day by day, that such sup- 
port is not wanting as channels are being opened by the 
authorities in charge. This problem did not exist in the 
historic migrations, when missionary pastors were part 
and parcel of those advancing human columns. 


The Answer 


The skeptic may wonder how the church can help in 
the establishment of homes, not being engaged in the 
real estate business. Without unrolling a blueprint, the 
answer is simple. Agriculture is passing through the 
pangs of a new birth. Large-scale farming has not en- 
tirely proved very satisfactory. Decentralization of in- 
dustry, rural electrification and simplification of ma- 
chinery have opened a way for small farm-home owners 
(aided by government provisions), to engage during 
off-seasons or idle hours in processing farm products for 
industrial purposes. It will be a new type of coloniza- 
tion, grouped around a single church of one denomina- 
tion or another, as its cultural center. The Federal 
Council of Churches’ committee on town and country 
work is paving the way for an understanding and the 
avoidance of over-churching such even now developing 
communities. The Board of American Missions of our 
United Lutheran Church is fully aware of these trends 
and is preparing to meet the situation in the service of 
church and society. 

Agricultural mission work is nothing new in the U. L. 
C. A. The tried and proved Rural Reconstruction School 
on a 100-acre plot on the Lam Reserve, Guntur, India, 


though not old, is a very popular institution. As the 
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Board of Foreign Missions is adapting its program to 
the rural situation elsewhere, so the rural field at home 
will not suffer for want of effort on the part of the Board 
of American Missions while the church at large gives it 
encouragement and tangible support. Of course ways 
and means are required for accomplishments. 


To Jerusalem 


An Ash Wednesday Meditation by Wilfried Tappert, 
Rochester, New York 


Durinc the days of Lent that lie before us we are 
privileged to follow the steps of our beloved Saviour 
as they lead to His final suffering and death. Thus 
would we learn how to live and how to die. 

“Behold we go to Jerusalem.” This word marks not 
the beginning of Jesus’ sufferings, but only of their last 
period. For us the season of Lent certainly does not 
mark the beginning of our discipleship, but it ought to 
mark the beginning of a period in our lives, ending only 
with death, of a more earnest devotion to our Christian 
discipleship, and a more sincere walking in the ways 
of God. We are to go with Jesus to Jerusalem. As He 
prepared Himself for the sacrifice which was to set us 
free from sin, so are we at this time to prepare ourselves 
that the contemplation of the Saviour’s death may mean 
for us.a true dying unto sin. We shall truly keep this 
season if we prepare ourselves as Jesus did. 


Jesus’ Preparation 

And how did He prepare? We see that preparation 
throughout His life. In what did it consist? In a con- 
tinued communion with His heavenly Father. Such com- 
munion may also be ours in prayer and meditation. 
Fasting was a part of the Lord’s preparation for His 
passion, not by that means to please God or seek to gain 
God’s favor, but to strengthen Himself for the conflicts 
that lay before, and to gain greater spiritual power for 
helping others. This is therefore a time in which we 
may also well deny ourselves, in which we too may fast, 
not only in eating but in pursuit of the pleasures with 
which life abounds, and which to some have become 
almost necessities. And this, as with Jesus, not to solicit 
merit from God, but to gain strength for our souls and 
spiritual power. And Jesus prepared Himself for the 
great act which was to evidence His love both to God 
and man by the loving deeds of which His life was full. 
Thus may we also seek to apply ourselves from now on 
to a more earnest and sincere charity, to a more kindly 
bearing of the burdens of others, to a more consecrated 
devoting of ourselves to the needs of our fellowmen. A 
Lent thus observed cannot but be of lasting benefit to 
our spiritual lives, for we walk with Jesus, in closest 
fellowship, we suffer with Him, and His glory becomes 
our part. 


EACH passing year presents its own peculiar problems 
and invites us to learn our new lessons for use in the 
days ahead. In our darkness, we find the light; in our 
fear, we find hope; in pain, peace; in doubt, faith. 


We Learn 


from the Social Worker 


By the Rev. Melvin C. Smith 


[The writer of this article has been an active pastor in 
the United Lutheran Church since 1923. During the 
past eight years he has been both pastor and relief ad- 
ministrator of Rockford, Illinois, a city of more than 
100,000 population.] 


Every Sunday school teacher is a case worker. A 
certain very definite group of people are put in his care. 
He is expected to watch over them. It is his duty to see 
that they receive the necessities of eternal life, namely, 
the saving Gospel of Christ. 

Just as the relief client applies for assistance, so the 
scholar enrolls in Sunday school. Why does he come? 
Because he believes the church has something he must 
have in order to live. He thereby expresses a need. He 
acknowledges that he is hungry for spiritual food. Per- 
haps he doesn’t thoroughly realize it, but he is certain 
to starve if he doesn’t obtain the manna from heaven. 

Serious attention should be given to food. In the 
relief office it is a matter of great concern. The social 
worker strives to encourage his clients to use the most 
wholesome food. The use of such harmful articles as 
intoxicating liquors is forbidden. Often a dietician is 
employed. Many relief offices issue to grocers restricted 
lists of articles which may be supplied to clients. 

The Sunday school teacher must give just as serious 
attention to the supplying of proper spiritual food to his 
caseload. He must teach them to love God’s Word. He 
must arouse an appetite for the worthwhile things of 
life. Likewise he finds it necessary to warn them to 
shun that which is harmful. 


A Personal Work 


The social worker deals personally with his client. 
He does not mere apply general rules. He goes to the 
home. He learns of the environment in which the client 
lives. He studies the surroundings. He gains all pos- 
sible knowledge concerning the personal habits of the 
person in whom he is interested. When he returns to 
the office he writes it all in a record in order that he 
may not forget it. 

If all this is of such value to the social worker, a 
similar method of procedure is certain to be worth 
while for the Sunday school teacher. His should like- 
wise be a personal work, not the mere teaching of the 
class on Sundays. 

The Sunday school teacher who really accomplishes 
results is a personal worker. He visits the homes. He 
finds who are the companions and associates of his 
scholar. He studies the neighborhood. 

It is not an easy task. The teacher who spends an 
afternoon making calls in a painstaking way will come 
home exhausted. He has given himself in the service 
of others. He has earnestly tried to rehabilitate his 
scholars. He has tried to improve their surroundings. 
He has tactfully endeavored to encourage them by lead- 
ing them into a deeper spiritual life. In some cases he 
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has endeavored to show them the error of their ways. 
He has not gone out to build up his class, but to 
strengthen souls. The influence of that afternoon may 
last for years. All this is hard work. 


Makes Frequent Visits 

The social worker makes frequent visits. He sets for 
himself a definite schedule of work. Each client must 
receive a call from him at least once a month. He must 
be firm with himself. Though the day may be stormy 
and unpleasant, he insists that he make these visits. If 
he did not do this he could not hope to achieve results. 

The successful Sunday school teacher follows the ex- 
ample set by the social worker. He determines that he 
will frequently enter the homes of his scholars. The 
wise teacher sets us a schedule for himself and rigidly — 
adheres to it. It is the only way to make certain that 
home visitation will be properly done. As he calls on 
his scholar from month to month, he finds the life of 
his “client” gradually unfolding. His frequent visits 
inspire confidence. They make the careless scholar 
ashamed that he has not been more faithful. 

Every social case worker writes a running record. 
He jots down the things of interest concerning each 
contact. The teacher may well do the same thing. Our 
memories are tricky. Often that which we are certain 
we shall remember, we forget. Nothing pleases a scholar 
more than to realize that he is remembered. He is hap- 
pily surprised to find that the things he said six months 
ago are still fresh in the mind of his teacher. Likewise, 
nothing discourages a scholar more than to find that 
something which meant much to him has been quickly 
forgotten by the one whom he thought was interested 
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in him. A so-called running record is a simple affair. 
It need not be more than a few quickly penciled notes 
made while the visit is fresh in one’s mind. 


"Not Slothful in Business" 

During the eight years that I have been in social work 
I have been amazed at the accuracy with which this 
work is done. Visits are made with exacting regularity. 
Budgets are figured to the penny. Workers travel hun- 


dreds of miles to check and recheck cases. Accounts are 


examined by several independent sets of auditors. 
All this is done that unfortunate people may be sup- 
plied with the physical necessities of life. Our work in 


the Sunday school is much more important than this. 


We deal with things eternal. The food which we provide 
is absolutely necessary for everlasting life. By our work 
souls are saved from the torments of hell. 

Despite the very evident importance of our work we 
are often far more careless than is the social worker. 
Too often we merely play church. We stay away from 
services at the slightest excuse. Many a Sunday school 
teacher will abandon his class without notice, assuming 
that in some miraculous manner it will “get along.” 

Ours is the most important business in the world. 


Foreign Board Relations 
Abroad 


THE Board of Foreign Missions of the United Lutheran 


Church held its regular quarterly meeting at Baltimore 


on the twenty-third of January. As would be expected, 
the situations in which our missionaries are at work in 
foreign countries were given close attention and appre- 
ciative consideration. In some respects the most un- 
certain among relationships is that which obtains in 
Japan. One infers, however, from the recently published 
minutes of the meeting of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
that a condition of mutual appreciation exists between 
the Lutheran Church of Japan and the civil authorities 
of that distant empire. 

For instance, under the heading Japan in the report 
which the Board of Foreign Missions has made available 
to THe LUTHERAN, it appears “that the Board of Foreign 
Missions will continue to send-to the Japan Mission 
until the end of the present fiscal year, June 30, 1941, 
the sum of $2,916.66.” Upon this fund drafts will be 
made for general work, not including salaries and allow- 
ances of missionaries, and will be divided, as the or- 
ganization of the mission may decide, among the mission, 
the institutions, and the Church. 

Paralleling this appropriation will be the one which 
is provided from the treasury of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society. They will continue to send for women’s 
work until June 30, 1941, not including salaries and 
allowances for women missionaries, the sum of $1,735.83 
monthly. This action of the Board is of interest because 
the rumor was widespread that the Japanese govern- 
ment had ordered the discontinuance of the receipt of 
money from foreign nations by Japanese church or- 
ganizations. 

The Board also decided that for the fiscal year, July 
1, 1941, to June 30, 1942, an estimate of expenses for the 
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work established by the United Lutheran Church’s 
missionaries in Japan should be made “as usual.” How- 
ever, the Board resolved “to make an outright gift to 
the Japan Lutheran Church through the Mission, of the 
remainder of approximately $35,000.” 

Relationships of the Mission to the government, in 
so far as title to property is involved, are committed to 
a “Board of Trustees for the Church,” of which the 
majority of the members are Japanese. The transfer of 
property, in particular the land and buildings of con- 
gregations, to these trustees has the approval of the 
Board. The only restrictions are those which have to do 
with the property in which missionaries have their res- 
idence or is solely in use by missionaries. Such hold- 
ings, it is recommended, should be put in a separate 
class, and thus diversion to other than the uses for 
which funds were originally appropriated is to be 
avoided. 

The Board reports that the merging of the Japanese 
Church, which owes its establishment to the missions 
maintained by the United Lutheran Church, with the 
congregations belonging to the Finnish Mission, has been 
effected. What can be properly known as the Lutheran 
Church in Japan “now has thirteen men and twenty- 
five women missionaries, sixty Japanese pastors, sixty 
congregations, and 7,400 members.” Each organization 
is permitted “to maintain its own identity as a sort of 
synod.” Unions or federations beyond the combination 
of these two Lutheran bodies, involving all Protestant 
bodies in Japan, “await further advice from our 
Mission.” 


In China 

“The Board has asked our missionaries in China to 
remain at their posts as long as possible.” Relative to 
the contingency that international conditions would in- 
terrupt the activities of American missionaries in China, 
the Board voted an expression of its judgment that “if 
evacuation of all American missionaries from occupied 
China becomes imperative, it will be well for our mis- 
sionaries to seek useful Christian work in unoccupied 
China and, failing in that, to return to America.” In 
either case they are directed to leave “the work of our 
mission in Shantung province in charge of the Rev. 
Theodore Scholz, Mrs. W. Matzat, and Miss Frieda 


Strecker.” 


In Africa 

What international conditions have done to people 
who are the servants of the Church in various sections 
of the world is illustrated by a paragraph in the report 
of the Board under the heading Liberia, Africa. One 
reads: “In view of the fact that the Board has been un- 
able to secure sailings for missionaries to Liberia, the 
missionaries now on the field, whose furloughs will fall 
due in June and August this year, have been requested 
to delay their return to America for a few months, or 
until the missionaries from America arrive, if health will 
permit. Those involved are the Rev. and Mrs. L. ae 
Bowers, Miss Elsie Otto, the Rev. and Mrs. Harry Heil- 
man, the Rev. and Mrs. George R. Flora, and Miss H. L. 
Biederbeck.” 

Certainly the Church at home regrets that replace- 
ments are not possible and appreciates highly the con- 
secration of the missionaries who adjust themselves to 
“things as they are.” 
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PR OGRESS: — Keynote of Reports at 


Tue one hundred sixteenth annual convention of the 
Lutheran Synod of South Carolina was held January 
28-30 in Ebenezer Church, Columbia, C. E. Fritz, D.D., 
pastor. If good attendance, challenging messages, keen 
interest in reports, and questions, discussions, and de- 
bates are an indication of a successful synod meeting, 
the sessions at this meeting were truly a success. 


Top left—Rev. C. E. Fritz, Pastor 
of Ebenezer Church 


Top right—PRESIDENT E. Z. PENCE 


Center—CHAPLAIN JASON W. 
OXNER 


Left—Dr. W. H. Grerver, Secre- 
tary of the U. L. C. A., holds a 
record of attending forty con- 
secutive conventions of the 
South Carolina Synod 


South Carolina Synod 


By Wynne C. Boliek 


One of the highlights of the convention was the open- 
ing sermon Tuesday morning by Dr. W. H. Greever, 
secretary of the United Lutheran Church in America. 
The topic of this most interesting, inspiring, and chal- 
lenging message was: “Life.” The text was: “Is not the 
life more than meat?” The speaker defined values in a 
most effective way. He said, “A value is whatever sat- 
isfies our God-given desires or aspirations.” Then were 
set forth four important Christian values which make 
life more than‘meat. These are: “Christian Knowledge, 
Christian Freedom, Christian Love and Beauty.” 


Dr. Greever Remiunisces 


This was the fortieth consecutive annual convention 
of the South Carolina Synod which Dr. Greever has 
attended. Both Dr. Greever and the synod are proud of 
this unusual record. Wednesday evening Dr. Greever 
spoke interestingly on “Forty Years of South Carolina 
Synod Meetings.” 

The Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz, Secretary for Promo- 
tion in the U. L. C. A., was the official U. L. C. A. rep- 
resentative to the meeting. He delivered two very fine 
messages Wednesday morning and evening. The pres- 
entation of the causes of the Church was given in a 
clear, convincing, and challenging manner. The entire 
group of pastors, lay delegates, and visitors felt greatly 
benefited by these most helpful presentations. 

Three radio broadcasts were given over local stations. 
On Tuesday the opening sermon by Dr. Greever was 
broadcast over Station WCOS, and he also spoke on a 
fifteen-minute program at 5.30 P. M. the same day over 
Station WIS. Wednesday, at 2.05 P. M., Secretary 
Reinartz spoke on a ten-minute program over Station 
WCOS. These programs were well received. 

All officers of the synod were unanimously re-elected. 
The Rev. E. Z. Pence, president; the Rev. Karl W. 
Kinard, recording secretary; the Rev. H. S. Petrea, 
statistical secretary; R. Torrence, treasurer. The report 
of President Pence gave a full resume of the work and 
progress in various activities during the past year. Be- 
sides the vast amount of time given in connection with 
the office of president of the synod, Mr. Pence gave much 
time to directing the $75,000 Emergency Appeal for 
Newberry College. He is also an active pastor of several 
congregations. 


Mission Policy Among the “Best” 


The Rev. T. F. Suber, superintendent of the synod, 
gave a good account of his services in this office during 
the past year. The energetic superintendent has a “pas- 
sion for missions” and has made the whole synod “mis- 
sion-minded.” He has directed and participated in a 
number of surveys in important centers, and then estab- 
lished preaching points, tying these up with the nearest 
established Lutheran church when possible. The mis- 
sion policy of this synod has been called one of the 
“best” in the U. L. C. A. Superintendent Suber was 
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also active in promoting the general causes of the 
Church throughout the synod. His report calls attention 
to the fact that this was the third year 100 per cent of 
the congregations made remittance on apportionment, 
also that 100 per cent of the pastors ordered the Every 
Member Visitation literature last year. 

In connection with the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee two new congregations were received into the 
synod: Trinity, Parr, S. C., the Rev. E. Z. Pence pastor, 
and Good Baepherd, Walterboro, S. C. The mission 
pastors and pastors serving preaching points were heard 
in connection with this report also. 


“Stewardship” Emphasized 


The Stewardship Committee, of which the Rev. C. K. 
‘Derrick is chairman, arranged for the devotional serv- 
‘ices, using as a general theme, “Stewardship,” with the 
individual topics: “Stewardship of Time,” the Rev. 
Palmer Pierce; “Stewardship of Talents,” the Rev. W. H. 
Stender; “Stewardship of Truth,” the Rev. E. D. Zeigler, 
Jr.; “Stewardship in World Troubles,” R. A. Goodman, 
D.D.; “Stewardship in Tithing,” the Rev. W. C. Boliek. 
The report of this committee emphasized the importance 
of supporting fully the whole work of the Church. The 
section which called for efforts to reduce the number 
of congregations seeking adjustments on apportionment 
brought out considerable discussion. The Rev. W. F. 
Hiers, chairman of the Finance Committee, gave a clear 
explanation of the whole program in its operation and 
showed the progress made under the present system. 


Progress Reported by Institutions 


The report of the Board of Trustees of the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary was presented by Charles J. 
Shealy, D.D., of Spartanburg, chairman. Dr. E. C. 
Cooper, president of the seminary, told of the progress 
of the institution during the past year. The indebted- 
ness has been greatly reduced, the number of students 
and faculty increased. 

The report of the Board of Directors of the Lowman 
Home for the Aged and Helpless was presented by the 
president, the Rev. Wynne C. Boliek. Mrs. H. A. Jack- 
son, superintendent, also spoke in connection with this 
report. This institution likewise shows considerable re- 
duction in indebtedness, and progress for the past year. 
The year 1941 marks the thirtieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Home...- 

The report of the Board of Peustees of Newberry Col- 
lege was presented by Dr. W. C. Davis of Charleston, 
president. Dr. James C. Kinard, president of the col- 
lege, gave a very fine presentation of the work of the 
institution. The report gave account of the death of 
A. F. Lever last year, who had served as president of 
the board for several years. The activities and work of 
the institution show an increasing emphasis on religion 
with endeavor to keep students in close touch with the 
Church, and placing of spiritual values first. The college 
is fully accredited, and its work recognized by all 
accredited institutions. 

The report of the Board of Trustees of the Lutheran 
Orphan Home at Salem, Va., was presented by Superin- 
tendent T. C. Rohrbaugh. The speaker gave a vivid 
picture of this institution, its needs, its valuable service, 
and the progress made. 


The report of Treasurer R. Torrence showed an in- 
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crease on payment of apportionment by congregations 
of $11,000 over the previous year. 

The Rev. Paul M. Counts reported for the Co-opera- 
tive Committee on Foreign Missions; Mrs. W. J. Moretz 
brought greetings from the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety; Mrs. J. V. Long spoke for the work of “The Chil- 
dren of the Church”; and Archie Dodgen brought greet- 
ings from the state Luther League. 

Mr. Arthur P. Black, executive secretary of the Lu- 
theran Laymen’s Movement, gave a helpful presentation 
on the most effective way to put on the Every Member 
Canvass, and emphasized the importance of full payment 
of synodical apportionments. 


Men’s Mass Meeting 


Tuesday evening, following a supper meeting, a mass 
meeting of men was held in St. Paul’s Church, H. A. 
McCullough, D.D., pastor. Several hundred men were 
present for this enthusiastic meeting. Speakers were: 
C. J. Bendt, Charleston; Zeb. B. Trexler, Concord, N. C.; 
EK. L. Yonce, Atlanta, Ga.; and H. C. Schatz, Parr, S. C. 
H. Alton Roof of West Columbia was elected president 
to succeed R. A. Yoder of Spartanburg. A new con- 
stitution was presented for consideration, and a number 
of newly organized brotherhoods were enrolled. 

The Rev. George E. Meetze, chairman, presented the 
report for the Committee on Social Missions. The long 
list of recommendations called forth considerable inter- 
est and discussion. Synod voted unanimously to give 
the list of reeommendations under the heading, “Social 
Action,” to the daily press as representing the position 
of the synod on these vital matters. 

George J. Gongaware, D.D., of the Examining Com- 
mittee, presented two students from the theological sem- 
inary as having successfully completed their examina- 
tion for ordination. Synod authorized their ordination 
upon completion of their course and acceptance of a 
call to the service of the Church. 

The Rev. L. O. Roof served as chairman of the steer- 
ing committee. The Rev. Carl Caughman, state chair- 
man, reported progress on the special appeal in the 
interest of “Lutheran World Action.” 

The Rev. J. B. Cassell, chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee, gave full accounts of the meeting to the daily 
papers and the Associated Press. 

Observations of z 
the interest and ; : 
spirit of the con- 
vention lead to the 
conclusion that 
there is a deter- 
mination to keep 
going forward 
with and for 
Christ. 


EBENEZER CHURCH, 
CoLuMBIA, 
WHERE THE 
CONVENTION 
Was HELp 
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Among Ourselves ... 


Knowledge Or Guess-work? 


Wuen Edward Potts Cheney became really absorbed 
in his subject, he did one of two things. He pulled 
savagely at his bushy grey eyebrows, or he stirred his 
thick grey hair round and round as if making a cake. 

When he smiled a disarming smile and looked like a 
benign grandfather, he was thinking less about the sub- 
ject than about the student. And usually the student 
had better beware. 

In one of his classes in English history there were 
several budding Ph.D’s. One or two of them had some 
very positive opinions. When class discussion was called 
for they could always explain exactly why certain con- 
ditions had arisen. They knew all the answers. 

One afternoon after each of these scholars had ex- 
hibited a particularly dogmatic attitude, the professor 
looked blandly around the room. “Hasn’t anyone else a 
guess?” he asked in his most charming manner. “We 
are all guessing, you know.” 

The class burst into laughter, and after that the offend- 
ers did not orate quite so frequently. 

That incident has come into my mind very often lately. 
There seems to be so much orating going on. Some 
people in America are surer of what Hitler is going to 
do than Hitler could be himself. Others know more 
about what he can or can’t do than experts in our land, 
sea and air forces. There seems to be a great deal of 
talk everywhere. 

It is quite natural that we should peer into the glass 
and try to see the form of the future. First one of us 
and then another cries, “I see it. This is it!” Because we 
have caught a glimpse, we are sure we know it all. 

It might bring some of our theorists down a peg to 
have their flights of fancy met by the voice of Authority 
asking, “Has anyone else a guess?” 

By the same token it might have a quieting effect on 
our conservatives who like to insist that what was good 
enough for our ancestors is good enough for us. As 
they declaim the folly of change of all sorts, there comes 
the urge to remind them, “We are all guessing, after all.” 

Nevertheless, there are some things about which we 
do not need to guess. They are so simple a nursery child 
can grasp them, yet they are basic to all Christian life. 
A God Who made us. A God Who cares. A God Who 
sent His Son to help us to live lives of love. A God Who 
through His Holy Spirit is always with us. A God Who 
keeps us close to Him even in death. Simple ideas. Ideas 
too big for us to grasp fully. Knowledge, not guessing. 

The God Who made us and Who cares for us expects 
us to use our intelligence in planning for the future and 
in studying the past. But as we listen to those who are 
forming public opinion, we need to ask, “Is he guessing, 
or does he know?” 

The Christian knows how to find the answer. 


Woman's Role 


THE other night I woke from a vivid and altogether 
horrifying dream. In it I had been preparing to flee 
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from my home before the advance of a hostile army. I 
could not seem to make up my mind whether to take 
with me blankets or food. The children were crying 
and I was trying to quiet them, and at the same time I 
was trying to plan our departure as efficiently as pos- 
sible. 2 

Only a dream, of course, and after several days I can 
be almost amused at my overwrought imagination. Such 
a thing is not likely to happen to any of us. In spite of 
certain dark predictions to the contrary, the women of 
the United States and Canada can feel fairly secure 
about their own safety and that of their children under 
military age. 

Millions of women on other continents have lived in 
reality the experience I lived only in a dream. They 
have known what it was like to leave behind the pos- 
sessions that were dear to them, taking only those things 
that would help keep them and their loved ones alive. 
They have known what it is like to be to their children 
the only steady thing in a terrifying world. 

Even in the midst of the most frightful experiences 
women play a constructive part. To save something out 
of destruction. To gather up the fragments and rebuild. 
To protect the young and comfort the old. To share 
with those in need. These are women’s traditional roles. 

The weaker sex is often the stronger sex in times of 
stress. There have been some rather horrid women, 
but they are not typical. Deep in most women lies the 
instinct which forces them, almost without their willing 
it, to bend all their energy toward carrying the best of 
the past into the future. 


At Least, Not Yet 


TueE fashion page of the New York Times for Feb- 
ruary 2 shows a woman’s suit by Charles Creed. It is 
inspired by the costume of the nineteenth century 
dandy. “The twill jacket, silk blouse with its high stock, 
and the knee ruffles are bois de rose. The skirt is bisque 
wool.” 

My eyes did not deceive me. The model in the picture 
is really wearing pantalette ruffles. My, oh my! What 
is the world coming to? 

I would like to feel that the well-balanced, intelligent 
women who read this page would never appear in such 
a costume. But look at some of the things we do wear. 
The hats for instance! 

So all I can really hope for is that we will refrain until 
such a time as the style becomes so general that we feel 
uncomfortable without silk ruffles at the knee. 


Modern Magic 


For some reason the signs, “God Bless America,” that 
have blossomed in the last few months, remind me of 
the prayer sticks which the Indians of Arizona and New 
Mexico counted on to bring them rain. These prayer 
sticks, planted beside the stalks of corn, were supposed 
to remind the gods to “bless America,” or part of it, 
with rain. 

Am I seeing resemblances that do not exist? or is 
there still much to be done in Christianizing America? 
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Musings of a 
Minister's Wife ... . 


Silence Is Golden 


Mrs. Lathrop Finds It Hard to Keep a Confidence 


Topay I stopped to see Mary Jeffers after I had done 
my marketing. These winter days keep her indoors and 


I know she is glad to have company. 


s 


However, I stopped today to make sure that Joan and 


Betty were not overdoing it. They love to visit her be- 


cause she tells them stories and gets them to read to her 
from their school books. Since last week was stormy 
and they could not be outdoors, they spent three after- 
noons in her livingroom. 

“TI came to see whether there was anything left of you 


after the children were through visiting you,” I said. 


“IT really tried to defend you from that third afternoon, 
but they insisted you were expecting them.” 

“And I was,” said Mary. “I love to have them here 
when I am well enough. I only wish you could be a 
little bird and listen to their conversation sometimes. 


They bring me more news than Miss Minnie does.” 


“How is Miss Minnie? Do you know? She hasn’t 
been to see me lately and I have only seen her to say 
‘good morning’ on Sundays.” 

“Oh, she’s fine. She was here yesterday to tell me all 
about Tom Sanders’ wife taking Mrs. Rolfing to call on 
Mrs. Roache. She thinks it is very odd, because she has 
tried time after time to get into that house lately. She 
is always told Mrs. Roache is too ill to see callers. ‘And 
here that Sanders girl, who is, after all, a newcomer to 
Bordenville and not an old friend, gets in twice in suc- 
cession.’ Miss Minnie thinks there is some mystery 
about such an occurrence.” 

“Oh, Mary,” I exclaimed helplessly, “isn’t she the 
limit? Why didn’t she join a detective bureau where 
her talents would be put to a better use than in a con- 
gregation? There is nothing in this town she doesn’t 
investigate.” 

“Perhaps you will be wanting me to join a detective 
bureau, too; but is there any mystery?” asked Mary, 
laughing at her own curiosity. 

“Of course, there isn’t. Carolyn Sanders has time to 
do some errands for my husband, now that Tom is so 
busy at C. B. I. She stopped to see whether Mrs. Roache 
had any more clothing for the Rolfings, took the stuff 
to them and brought Mrs. Rolfing back to say thank you. 
If you see Miss Minnie before I do, you can tell her and 
set her mind at rest.” 

“She really means well, but she had built up quite a 
story about Tom and Carolyn. She thought they weren’t 
getting along and Carolyn was trying to drown her sor- 
rows. This is much less exciting.” 

“Yes, it is too bad it is all so simple,” I agreed with a 
laugh which I hope covered how close she had come to 
the truth. “But it’s lucky for Mr. Lathrop that Carolyn 
has this time on her hands. She is able to relieve him of 
quite a few things.” 

“What is she like?” asked Mary. “I have never met 
a and I have heard such contradictory things about 

er.” 

“T will send her to see you soon,” I promised. “Then 
you can see for yourself.” 

“T'll be glad to see her. I am aiways glad to see people. 


This has been a banner week in that respect, though. 
Joan and Betty, Miss Minnie, you, a sunshine card from 
the Ladies’ Aid, Mrs. Gerber with the Quarterly Visitor 
from the Missionary Society. I think the church people 
are wonderful to remember me and be so kind when it 
has been so long.” She stilled a quaver in her voice. 

“Yes, I am afraid we have been pampering you, but 
we will stop it soon. Now I must run if I am to be home 
when Mark and Joan get home from school.” 

Mrs. Jeffers saw me to the door. “Will you tell Mrs. 
Benson I will be glad to bake a cake for the luncheon 
Thursday?” she asked. “Whether I come or not depends 
on how Mary is.” 

“T will tell her, Mrs. Jeffers,” I said. “I know she will 
appreciate it when you have such a good excuse to get 
out of things of that sort.” 

“T have never been a good hand at making excuses. 
I don’t feel right unless I do what I can.” 

As she closed the door after me I was feeling very 
much ashamed that I am ever irked by her lack of 
humor. Yet I am sure that Mary looks forward to the 
evenings with her father after a day of her mother’s 
rather heavy goodness. 

Joan and Mark caught up with me as I went up the 
walk to the parsonage. While I was answering their 
questions about my afternoon’s travels, Jerry drove up 
to the curb. 

“Anyone want to ride down to the printer’s with me?” 
he called. “My Lenten folders ought to be finished.” 

The children lost no time climbing into the car. I 
went in to call Mrs. Benson. 

She thanked me for giving her Mrs. Jeffers’ message. 
Then she asked, “By the way, Tom Sanders’ mother 
told me today that she was so glad his wife had taken 
up church work. She said maybe Tom would get some 
peace now. What do you suppose she meant?” 

“You know I am not a mind reader. Don’t ask me to 
begin on Mrs. Sanders!” I laughed. “How many are you 
counting on for the luncheon?” 

When I put down the phone, I felt I had dodged that 
one rather neatly. It is always hard to keep confidences 
without offending my friends. Perhaps that is one of the 
best reasons for having masculine ministers. 

So far I have managed to keep silent about the 
Sanders family. But wait till Miss Minnie sees me. 


Naughty 


Nora’s 


Nonsense 


I THINK it’s very helpful 
To say what’s on your 


mind, = 


So long as your thoughts are by” 
pleasant \ 


NAUGHTY NORA 


And not the other kind. 
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SA Sa fenc Zi) 


Jesus of Nazareth passeth by. Luke 18: 37 


“But sweetest, Lord, dost Thou appear 
In the dear Saviour’s face: 
The heavenly majesty draws near 
And offers us its soft embrace.’—T. H. Gill. 


Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy on me. 


Luke 18: 38 


“More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of.”—Tennyson. 


* * *% 


And many rebuked him, that he should hold his 
peace: but he cried out the more a great deal. 


Mark 10: 48 


“Victory belongs to the most persevering.”—Napoleon. 


* * * 


Be of good cheer: rise, he calleth thee. 


Mark 10: 49 


“The sun and every vassal star, 
All space, beyond the soar of angels’ wings 
Waits on His word: and yet He stays His car 
For every sight a contrite suppliant brings.”—Keble. 


And he, casting away his garment, sprang up, and 


came to Jesus. Mark 10: 50 


“The saddest failures in life are those that come from 
the not putting forth of power and will to succeed.” 
—Whipple. 


What wilt thou that I should do unto thee? 
Luke 18: 41 


“Wide as His will, extends His boundless grace.” 
—Homer. 


And Jesus said unto him, Receive thy sight: thy 
faith hath made thee whole. Luke 18; 42 


Faith is the subtle chain 
Which binds us to the infinite; the voice 
Of a deep life within, that will remain 
Until we crowd it thence. 
—Elizabeth Oakes Smith. 


THE LUTHERAN 


fend: Oictations 


A God afar in the heavens does not satisfy the seeking 


soul. But along the earth roads comes the divine-human 
Jesus, and in Him God is brought near. Sunday religion 
and formal worship are not sufficient. Seven days in 
the week “Jesus of Nazareth passes by” and invites 
to His friendship and service, and offers His aid. 


Jesus would have passed on and blind Bartimaeus 
remained at the wayside begging if there had been no 
cry for mercy. As one said, “All the good there is can 
be ours right now if we but tune in with God. But we 
cannot get any more good out of the power of God un- 
less we do tune in than we can get out of electricity if 
we don’t turn on the switch.” 


“A man may be down, but he is never out,” says the 
Salvation Army. A will to. win will lift a man to his 
feet before the count is over. A little spark of faith 
fanned by God’s Spirit will kindle a flame which no 
opposition can drown. The man with a consuming pas- 
sion will surmount every obstacle. 


“The growling man leads a dog’s life.” Better smile, 
even if growls are hard to restrain sometimes. The 
blind beggar was determined not to lead a dog’s life 
longer, so he tried faith and prayer, then “good cheer.” 
The combination worked. See him “rise” out of his 
beggary into a new man. But remember: the real secret 
of the transformation was out on God’s highway, in the 
Source of healing and cheer. “He calleth thee!” 


The rat running on the wheels in the cage or the child 
walking around with the revolving door expends a lot of 
energy but gets nowhere. A “go-getter” has a goal and 
reaches it. The best goal is Jesus, with His salvation, 
friendship, and service. Before we can attain Him, how- 
ever, we must cast off hindering rags of unrighteous- 
ness, arise from indifference, and come to Him in sincere 
and earnest faith. 


A certain preacher likened the free-will Methodist to 
a tree-frog on its perch chirping vigorously, “Free grace! 
Free grace!” and the predestinarian Presbyterian to a 


bull-frog below bellowing assuredly, “Can’t fall! Can’t — 


fall!” “Of course you can’t,” said the tree-frog, “you 
are already so low you can’t fall any farther.” The old 
argument as to free will and predestination is answered 
by Jesus in the mutual relation referred to in the ques- 
tion: “What wilt thou that I should do unto thee?” 


At early dawn there come tapping at the doors of the — 
senses the various messengers of the morning to arouse — 


the sleeper that he may greet the day. Then suddenly 
the first rays from the sunrise dart through the window 


and there is a complete awakening. When God gives — 


sight to the darkened soul it is no partial transformation. 


Not sight only but every faculty of mind and heart is 


quickened and “made whole” when “the Sun of right- 
eousness arises with healing in His wings.” 
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Son of Timaeus 


Bar-Timaeus they called him, a “son of Timaeus.” Of 
too little account to be even known by name, he was 
just Timaeus’ “son.” And all we know about the father 
is his name. But this we do know: Bar-Timaeus was 
_ blind and he was a beggar. This, too, we know: one day 
_ something happened that took him from “the wayside, 
_ begging” (Luke 18: 35), put him on the highway of 
_ history, and gave him renown as a new man, “Bar- 
timaeus.” 

“By the way,” expresses a side thought; “by the way- 
side,” pictures a complete removal from the main cur- 
rents of thought and life. On the sidelines sit mul- 
titudes who look at what others do; but shoved back to 
the “wayside” are the unfortunate derelicts, unseeing 
and unseen. Blind to the beauties of nature and art, 


not all who have eyesight can see the aesthetic and spir- 


itual. As said Helen Keller, blind in body but luminous 
in soul, “Not all who have eyes can see.” Bartimaeus 
was blind in body and begging for alms, but he had 
vision of spirit and riches of character. 

On the Jericho road, in contrast, came Jesus of Naz- 
areth. His was the highway that day. Great crowds 
surged about Him in wild eagerness to acknowledge 
Him as their Messiah and King. Blind were they to the 
beauties of Jericho and to the glories of nature around 
them that spring day. For they were traveling the 
Jericho way to Jerusalem, and Jesus was leading them 
there to set up once more the throne of David. He had 
announced, “Behold, we go up to Jerusalem”—to “the 
holy city” of God. Little knew they that it was the 
highway not to a crown but a cross. He stops, and the 
multitude wonders. Above the din of the tramping and 
shouting sounds the cry of the beggar, “Jesus, thou son 
of David, have mercy on me!” That cry would not down. 
Though “many rebuked him, that he should hold his 
peace,” he only “cried out the more a great deal, Have 
mercy on me!” 


The Will That Wins 


Tue will of the populace was to exalt their hero, to 
follow him in triumph to the nation’s capital, and to 
crown him king. Their patriotic and religious zeal 
flamed high. Their wild enthusiasm must not be 
restrained nor thwarted. . 

The will of Jesus was peace, not war; mercy, not 
glory. Cheers changed to grumblings when the crowds 
hear not a command to still the beggar, but an expres- 
sion of sympathy. It is not a command but an invita- 
tion: “Call ye him.” 

The will of the pauper triumphs over all. To the blind 
beggar, accustomed to scorn and curses, comes the mes- 
sage: “Be of good cheer: rise, he calleth thee.” The 
sequel is beautiful, royal: the poor man transformed, 
blindness and beggary gone; the man meets his Master; 
not one man more to swell the crowd of the curious but 
one more great soul added to the growing group of the 
redeemed to follow the God of mercy and the Prince of 
Peace. 


Seven “Ands 


In THE Bartimaeus story the verses begin with “And.” 
Each ties up with the others, presenting seven links in 
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the unbreakable chain of factors essential in the will 
that wins: 


1. Sense of need: “And—a certain blind man sat by 
the wayside begging.” ‘“Man’s extremity is God’s op- 
portunity.” To realize one’s own impotence is to appre- 
ciate God’s Omnipotence. 


2. Knowledge of God’s presence: “And—Jesus of 
Nazareth passeth by.” He walks down history’s high- 
ways still, unrecognized by the multitudes, but known 
to the seers of faith. 


3. Prayer for deliverance: “And he cried, saying, 
Jesus thou son of David have mercy on me.” It is not 
presumption nor brazenness for a blind beggar on the 
wayside to cry out from his soul’s depths for help which 
no physician of earth can give. 


4. Persistent determination: “And—he cried out the 
more a great deal” when “rebuked” and told to “hold 
his peace.” “Perseverance conquers all things,’ says 
the adage. A great Congressman once said, “The secret 
of success is perseverance, stick-to-itiveness, in spite of 
all odds.” It is the determined will that wins. 


5. Responsive action: “And he, casting away his gar- 
ment, sprang up, and came to Jesus.” No hindering 
rags, no halting uncertainty, no lingering doubts de- 
layed him. The will to succeed is up and doing, for- 
saking the roadside, and grasping the presented op- 
portunity. Responsive, earnest action overcomes and 
wins. 


6. -Singleness of purpose: “And—he said, Lord, that 
I may receive my sight.” He asked not for pennies but 
riches of grace, not for sympathy, but deliverance from 
handicaps, and ability to work. In humility but con- 
fidence he asked for his heart’s desire. His inner long- 
ing reached into the heart of Deity; the lesser will of 
Bartimaeus laid hold on the Almighty will of the 
Creator. Through Jesus was a re-creation, in response 
to the suppliant’s will and faith: “Receive thy sight: 
thy faith hath made thee whole.” 


7. Grateful dedication: ‘“And—he followed him, 
glorifying God.” The grateful soul expresses itself not 
only in words but in deed and a dedicated life. The 
will of man has its highest expression in consecrated 
service to the saving will of God. 


And: infusing a subtle force into all these seven, is 
the spiritual loadstone, faith.- Christian faith, binding 
the best impulses and efforts in man with the divine 
force of God in Christ, is invincible. The electric motor 
is forceless until the wire contacts the power from the 
dynamo. The will of man, in its natural forcelessness, 
is by faith lifted up into living contact with the infinite 
Will of the Creator and infused with the power of His 
Holy Spirit. 

“What wilt thou?” is the crucial question of Jesus, 
the searcher of hearts. “Thy faith hath made thee 
whole,” is the secret: faith as the inner sight that recog- 
nizes the Source of all healing, and faith as the tie-up 
with the Son of God, Who only can give salvation from 
all maladies of body and soul. 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. Wil- 
liam McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


Tur issue of THE LUTHERAN for next week bears the 
date of Ash Wednesday, and its contents reflect to the 
best of our ability the characteristics of the year’s period 
of intense interest in the doctrines and practises of our 
divinely revealed religion. We have no fear of asserting 
that every pastor of the U. L. C. A. has made special 
preparation for this season. Now if every member will 
go to church and urge others to go, 1941’s Lenten season 
will be blessed of God. 


THE NEWS FROM JAPAN 

Tue cablegrams whose contents appear on page two 
of this issue are another evidence of the far-flung in- 
fluences of war and of the involving relationships of 
church and state. There is also the indication of the 
policy of our Board of Foreign Missions to keep the 
members of the United Lutheran Church in the United 
States and Canada fully informed concerning the con- 
ditions in our “younger churches.” 

It is our impression that no particular friction be- 
tween our missionaries and their Japanese co-workers 
or the Japanese government has arisen. To the eccle- 
siastical regulations set up by the Tokyo authorities the 
Lutherans of the country and the missionaries were 
able to make satisfactory adjustments. It was found 
possible to meet the requirement of at least 5,000 mem- 
bers and fifty parishes by a combination of the congre- 
gations of the Finnish and U. L. C. A. missions. 

We have also reasons for our belief that the order for 
the evacuation of mothers and children is understood 
and approved by the American ambassador. It is a 
precaution against the possibilities of injury when surges 
of nationalism create feelings against foreigners beyond 
civic control. Of course, there is the fact that Japan is 
at war and crowd psychology may reflect that unfor- 
tunate status. 

Meantime the Church in the United States and 
Canada is advised to follow the example of its mission- 
aries in the Far East and its Board. That is, we must 
keep our heads and guard our tongues (and type- 
writers) . 


FREEDOM OF COMMUNICATIONS 

LowELL THomas, in the course of a recent broadcast 
by means of a transmitter located in Canada, mentioned 
the fact that although our Canadian neighbors are “at 
war,” no censorship was imposed upon him. One sus- 
pects that the long record which Mr. Thomas has made 
at the microphone has earned for him a degree of con- 
fidence in honorable discretion that few men enjoy. He 
himself referred to the mutual understanding of friendly 
relations that happily exist between the people of Can- 
ada and of the United States, meaning thereby that there 
was no occasion for the censor’s inspection of his news. 

Probably both the reputation of the broadcaster and 
the cordial feelings of the two nations for each other 
are involved. We make use of the incident because it 
serves as a practical illustration of one of the four free- 
doms which the President of the United States has re- 
peatedly declared must become an item of international 
laws. Mr. Roosevelt has referred to it as “freedom of 
communications” and explained that he meant by the 
phrase the freedom of the people to know what is going 


_on, both in their own country and in neighboring na- 
tions. And by people we understand him to mean com- 
mon, ordinary folk whom a microphone can reach even 
though their ability to read discussions is limited. 


A WILSONIAN DEMAND 

WE suspect that the formula, like others now offered 
for the consideration of thoughtful citizens, is an expan- 
sion of the principle advocated among nations two and 
three decades ago in the words, “Open agreements 
openly arrived at.” It is our impression that President 
Wilson was surprised, when he sat down with the rep- 
resentatives of nations to draft the treaty of Versailles, 
to find that secret agreements had been made by several 
of the “great powers” that were unknown to him and 
which had precedence over the terms of the armistice. 
These products of “hidden diplomacy” were at one time 
deemed clever moves in the negotiations of nations: 
through them rather than by solemnly signed and sealed 
documents diplomats demonstrated their usefulness to 
their countries. 

But experience has proved that deception is doubly 
treacherous. Its recoil is as harmful to the liar as the 
liar’s lies are to his victims. Slowly the citizens of sev- 
eral countries have perceived that with the passing of 
time they are suffering the consequences of international 
intrigues. They are enmeshed in agreements dealing 
with territory in Asia or with promises of a national 
home in Palestine or with the seizure of territory in 
Africa under the disguise of a mandate, although the 
arrangements were made without so much as a hint 
reaching them. Secret treaties tied the hands of the 
men who were trusted to write the treaty which fol- 
lowed the first World War. The resort to war in an 
effort to cut through the bandages thus applied is ter- 
rible, but it is not surprising. 

That secrecy is again imposed upon the people who 
farm the fields, man the machines, and fight their na- 
tions’ battles is likewise not surprising, but it is terrible. 
Such concealment becomes possible through vicious con- 
trol of the means of communication. Thus hatreds are 
initiated and fostered and intelligent appreciation of 
mutual benefits is destroyed. The people do not know 
the facts, or “The people know only what they are told,” 
or “Only one side of the situation is described.” In the 
United States listeners to communications from Europe 
and the Orient are warned that censorship has been 
exercised at the source of the news. 

Freedom of communication, whereby the average cit- 
izen would be in position to decide what is fair dealing, 
might not in itself create international justice, but it 
would certainly be an important factor in restraining the 
demagogery that gathers and ignites the fuel that flames 
into wars. Such freedom can be established: it is easier 
to let people listen and read than it is to smudge parts 
of correspondence, refuse transmission of dispatches to 
journals, and censor the use of radio. If Mr. Roosevelt 
can get this item into the next peace treaty (along with 
three others he has announced), there will be no excuse 
for resort to war for the settlement of disputes. 

Maybe those people to whom Lowell Thomas talked 
over the air a couple of weeks ago can be persuaded to 
implement media of communication so as to serve peace 
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on earth. To do this would require firmness of purpose 
and a force adequate to compel obedience. Now and 
then some overzealous champion of a grievance who 
insisted on going to war instead of inviting negotiations 
would need to hear the rattle of sabers and the sound 
of machine guns. But let the people know what it is 


all about! For example, what do you know about Rus- 


sia? or Abyssinia? or maybe Mexico? And what do the 
people of these countries know about us and our ideals 


of good will? Just what they are permitted to learn. 


IMPLEMENTING SINCERE PRAYERS 


IN SEVERAL large segments of the United Lutheran 
Church well-planned efforts to enlarge the support of 
educational institutions are in process. The appeal to 


supply Southern Theological Seminary at Columbia, 
_S. C., has been in the making for several months and is 
| nearing realization. The Synod of the Northwest under- 
took to give its theological seminary more adequate 
facilities, and last September possession was taken of a 
building which will be satisfactory for years to come. 
- Quite recently Wittenberg College at Springfield, Ohio, 


and the college and theological seminary of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania “have been given the green 


light” by the synods sponsoring them. The beneficiaries 


of these institutions, who are pastors of congregations 
or members whom the institutions have directly and in- 


- directly served, are asked to give money in such amounts 


as their ability permits. 
The above, let it be known, is merely preparatory to 


_what we have the boldness to write. What “instigated 
_ us” was a sentence in a conversation with a leader in 
our work of Christian education. We were inquiring 


about the progress of the appeal in behalf of his institu- 
tion, and his reply, if conveyed in our words, would 
read something like this: “Even though we fail to get 
the money required by our schools, we will evoke the 
prayers of the people in behalf of restoring Christian 
influences to education in the United States.” 

That sentence, which we know was an earnest and 
sincere expression of this educator’s convictions, was 
familiar to us in an unfavorable as well as a favorable 
way. Of course we believe in the power of prayer. We 
would not expect progress to be made in any sphere of 
Christian activity where divine guidance and approval 
have not been sought. Emphatically we endorse the 
value of waiting upon God with requests for His bless- 
ing upon our enterprises. And this dependence on 
prayer to obtain divine assistance is a stimulus to piety 
beyond the objectives of a campaign and the responses 
in money. 


UNANSWERED PRAYERS YIELD NO DIVIDENDS 


But WE propose to be shockingly irreverent. We want 
to say that you cannot conduct an educational institu- 


“tion on prayers. What is needed and what is expected 


if our colleges and seminaries are to function practically 
are answers to prayers. 

We are not without a modest amount of experience 
with prayer in relation to causes. We happen to belong 
to a nonecclesiastical organization whose meetings are 
opened and closed with appeals to the throne of grace. 
We have heard eloquent, persuasive, and convincing 
statements addressed to God. Then the meeting ad- 
journed and the bills remained unpaid. The cause whose 
presentation called for the services of persons, of print- 
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ing, of mailing, and of meetings died—not for lack of 
merit nor from insincerity in praying, but because those 
who saw its value would not go beyond recommending 
it to God and their fellow men. 

We need to be honest with reference to our relations 
to religion. If the institutions of Christianity, in whose 
behalf we join in prayer every Sunday at the chief 
service, are of no personal interest to us; if we do not 
acknowledge their precedence over things worldly and 
temporal; if we deem prayer a ritual which is the equiva- 
lent of some sort of magic whereby something is ob- 
tained from nothing; then we do not correctly under- 
stand what it means to ask in order to receive. 


IT’S AN INVESTMENT 


Nor long ago we heard via the radio a man’s reasons 
for sending his check to an organization whose activities 
are in behalf of the women and children of a small war- 
ring nation. The man said in his letter, “I consider this 
money an investment.” According to the usual sig- 
nificance of the term investment, he was economically 
a dreamer. He would not get a nickel of interest or 
dividend, and a return of the principal was not even 
thought of by him or by those soliciting his co-opera- 
tion. Nevertheless, he stated in black and white over 
his signature, “I consider this an investment.” 

Well, let’s join him in his dream. Suppose his money 
is transformed into clothes and food which prevent a 
child or even an entire family from perishing. How 
much is a human life worth? It could happen that the 
boy who survived became a statesman and thirty years 
from now exercised an influence for good will upon the 
nations of the world, and the posterity of the giver was 
protected against disaster. Maybe that is too fanciful to 
deserve a place in this column, but put it this way. The 
efforts by Americans to lighten the burdens this war has 
loaded upon the shoulders of innocent folk in Europe 
and elsewhere will long be remembered by them. The 
generation after this one in this hemisphere may need 
relief from the Old World in A. D. 1975. 

But the phrase, “I consider this an investment,” caught 
our attention because we had recently heard it under 
quite different circumstances. A member of a Lutheran 
congregation “somewhere in North America” had re- 
sponded to a request for aid in enlarging the auditorium 
of a church building. More people came to worship than 
could be housed even by standing them in the aisles. 
The man argued that money used to provide housing 
for people engaged in Christian worship was an invest- 
ment than which none is better. 

This is Board-of-American-Mission month, and the 
opportunities to use money where it will bring prompt 
and large returns are innumerable. We ourselves in a 
recent brief visit saw with our own eyes where invest- 
ments of thousands of dollars would be of incalculable 
value to the spiritual welfare of thousands of people. 
Unless our Board of American Missions is enabled to 
initiative new enterprises and to continue the sponsor- 
ship of those still in their earlier years, people will lose 
their fellowship in the faith and their trust in God. 

We deeply sympathize with the starving multitudes 
upon whom the horrors of war have fallen. We invest 
to save lives and property. Shall the souls of men, 
women, and children be neglected by us, who enjoy the 
resources of spiritual freedom? Or shall we invest 
according to our means? 
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Christ’s Authority 


By Word and Work Jesus Gives Evidence of His Authority 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Luke 19: 41—20: 8. The Sunday School Lesson for March 2 


In THE world of His day Jesus had 
but small effect. His influence was not 
extensive or intense. He was a small- 
town man who drifted hither and 
thither, having new things to say and 
new things to do. He had a few incon- 
spicuous followers who gave up their 
little businesses to become His disciples. 

But Jesus had authority, though few 
discovered the fact. His authority was 
inherent, a bestowal by His Father, but 
scarcely recognized by the people. 
Leaders of the Jewish Church disputed 
and repudiated His authority. His 
words and deeds were spurned as im- 
positions that could count for nothing. 
Jesus was a source of considerable an- 
noyance. Antagonism to Him seemed 
like “much ado about nothing.” Neither 
Jerusalem nor Rome changed purposes 
or plans or procedures because of 
Jesus. 

The recognition of Jesus’ authority 
followed the completion of His minis- 
try. We trace the record of an au- 
thoritative Jesus in the gospels; but 
while Jesus lived His authority was 
unheeded and unheralded. Today we 
feel that by word and work Jesus gave 
evidences of His authority. In this les- 
son we note three of these evidences, 
convincing to us but having little weight 
at the time. 


Declaring 


Jesus did not directly declare His 
authority, but in what He declared 
there was proof of authority. It was 
the future of Jerusalem that He was 
considering. Nobody but He knew what 
its fate was; none but He could an- 
nounce it. It was more than imagina- 
tion that gave Him the shocking pre- 
view of the destruction of the city. De- 
tails of the means, and use of them, for 
leveling the entire place were pro- 
phetically told. Jesus dared assert that 
Jerusalem’s fate would result from the 
refusal to accept Him—“the things 
which belong to thy peace.” His pres- 
ence there was a visitation from God 
to offer them the Messiah, the King of 
kings and Lord of lords, all in the in- 
terest of peace. 

In declaring this dreadful outcome of 
rejecting Him Jesus was within His 
right—He had authority so to speak. 
Though He did not shout out His au- 
thority, or proudly tell how His predic- 
tion would be true and indisputable, 
yet later events proved the fulness of 
His authority in what He said. 


Demonstrating 

Jesus did not deliberately set out to 
demonstrate His authority in the Tem- 
ple, but what He did there was indeed 
a demonstration of His authority. It 
was authority, not power, that was 
proved by what Jesus said and did 
when He faced the desecrators of the 
Temple. He was a lone man, certainly 
unable by physical force to oust the 
traders from the Temple. Yet the place 
was cleansed of their presence; it was 
some sort of authority they recognized 
in Him. Not His uplifted arm, or His 
whip of cords, or His pose of resent- 
ment, but the authority of His person- 
ality, together with His conscience- 
condemning quotation from Scripture 
that sent the desecrators scurrying 
from the consecrated place. 

More than that, His grip on the com- 
mon people was accepted by the priests 
and scribes and leaders as evidence that 
they dared not be at cross purposes 
with Jesus, at least not openly. Au- 
thority belonged to Him. What He said 
and did demonstrated it, though He 
did not seek to coerce them into doing 
His will by announcing that He had 
authority. (It was later to His apostles 
that He declared His authority: “All 
authority is given unto me.”’) Some- 
thing about Jesus, when He spoke and 
worked, gave the inescapable convic- 
tion that in Him was authority. 


Defending 

Jesus did not openly defend His au- 
thority, even when challenged to do so, 
but what He said and did was an un- 
shakable defense of His authority. He 
was called on to reveal the source of 
His authority. It seems that He could 
have made a simple but sweeping 
statement in reply, either referring to 
His Father as having given Him “all 
authority,” or claiming authority as in- 
hering in Himself. But either statement 
would have increased antagonism to 
Him. He would have had more ex- 
plaining to do. His authority was 
doubted; they questioned His authority. 
It would seem that He must offer a de- 
fense for His authority. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


February 24 to March 2 
Christ Acclaimed as King. Luke 19: 37-40. 
Shee Pies se Over Jerusalem. Luke 19: 


Christ Cleansing the Temple. Luke 19: ree 48, 
. Christ’s Authority Questioned. Luke 20: 1-8, 

Christ’s Pre-eminence. Philip ians 3 9-11. 
. The Eternal Ruler. Isaiah 

Christ Shall Have Dominion, Psalm 72: 1-8. 
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Jesus knew that nothing He could 
say would stop their doubt and oppo- 
sition. With remarkable skill He turned 
the question back on them. They had 
just dealt with John the Baptist, re- 


—— 


fusing to accept Him as Jesus’ fore- — 


runner. The common people believed 
John was sent by God; the same lead- 
ers were opposed to John who were 
opposing Jesus. Jesus asked them to 
explain their decision about John. If 
John was from God, as the people gen- 
erally believed, then the leaders were 
condemning themselves by denying 
John’s authority. Jesus thus defended 
John’s authority, and at the same time 
indirectly defended His own authority. 
Jesus did not need to defend His au- 
thority. It needed no defense. Jesus 
did not need to talk about His authority. 
His authority spoke for itself. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 
MEXICOP 


By Forrest L. Knapp, General Secretary, 
World’s Sunday School Association 


I HavE—a little of it; and so I look 
forward enthusiastically to spending 
some more time there next summer. 
But there will be two reasons for going. 
One is to see again that very interest- 
ing country. The other is to attend the 
International Congress on Christian 
Education to be held in Mexico City 
July 16-20, 1941. 

The World’s Sunday School Associa- 
tion is sponsoring the Congress. Al- 
though the wars prevent the holding of 


a regular world’s convention just now, — 


the Congress will be international. 

The program will be appropriate for 
such a meeting. One question to be 
considered is this: 


What can Christian — 


education do to grow the kind of world © 


which will not know the troubles we 
are now having? 

And, of course, it will be an experi- 
ence long to be remembered to see 
Mexico City, and the people of Mexico. 


\. wet Germ 


We can become friends with our neigh-_ 


bors to the south. 

Limited auditorium facilities and 
other factors make it impossible to 
issue a general invitation to all to at- 
tend the Congress. If you are inter- 
ested, write to S. White Rhyne, 1228 


Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. He may 


be able to nominate you for an invita- 
tion from the World’s Sunday School 
Association. 

The hotel rates in Mexico City in 
the summer vary from about $2.50 a 


day up (with a few rooms at lower — 


prices). Meals are inexpensive for a 


city. The registration fee for the Cong- 


, 


ress will be $5.00. If you wish to be 
nominated for an invitation, it will be 


wise to act at once. 


ee 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


God in Our Lives 


John 7: 17 


_ “Most persons would be willing to 
listen on their knees to anyone who 


would make them absolutely sure of 


_ God.” 


Rufus Jones voices, in these 
words, the universal hunger for God. 
Not long ago the average man accepted 
his religion, if any, ready made. He 
listened to the voice of authority and 
believed what he was told. Totalitarian- 
ism seems to aim at a restoration of 


| this low principle of religious certainty. 
| Thinking persons will never be satisfied 


with a second-hand knowledge of God. 


' They may seem content with prescribed 


religious forms, but within there will 
be no peace. 

Jesus came to the jaded souls of hon- 
est folks in His day with the freshness 


| of reality. He was not like\the re- 


ligious teachers they knew. He did not 
talk of rules and regulations, of rites 
and fasts and feast days. He spoke of 


_ God and to God so naturally that those 


who heard Him believed. He gave 


| reality to God. They not only believed 


that He was, but they learned to know 
what He was like. As little children 
they gathered around Him to pray, 
“Our Father.” Later many of them 
were so sure of God that they were 
ready to die for Him. 


How Can We Be Sure of God? 


We should listen to the witness of men~ 


who are sure of God. 


The church itself is a testimony to 
the fact of God. Men and women who, 
through its history, have been willing 
martyrs for their faith, place the 
burden of proof on the skeptic. Around 
us, in our generation, their successors 
are living by faith. Could the belief 
persist through the centuries, could it 
have been as effective for righteous- 
ness, if it were not true? Every church, 
every institution of Christian mercy, 
every Christian school, all the good in 
modern civilization, testifies that God 
is. The comfort given the afflicted, the 
victory over sin won by the faith of 
Christians, the achievements of the 
fishermen and the taxgatherers of the 
ages, with their inadequate education 
and vacillating wills, all these prove 
God. Truly Dr. Parkhurst was right 
when he said, “Skepticism is the fric- 
tion caused by a small brain trying to 
absorb a great idea.” The history of the 


church, the history of the world, 


vouches for the reality of God. 


We should listen to the witness of the 
Bible. 


The Bible itself, with its many writers 
and its long time writing, testifies to 
the reality of God. The fact of the 
Bible, the miracle among books, cannot 
be explained without God. Upon every 
page the Bible witnesses to God. The 
Bible tells what kind of a God He is, 
what He expects of His children, what 
His attitude is toward them, what He 
will do about their faults, what awaits 
them after death. 

The Bible finds its purpose in Christ. 
It is written to reveal Him. Each writer 
of the Old Testament books is helping 
to prepare for His coming. Each writer 
of the New Testament is trying to help 
men understand and accept Him. He is 
the living Word, translating into flesh 
and blood the love of God for His chil- 
dren. Let the weak of faith go to the 
Bible and learn to know the Lord. 


We should exercise faith if we are to be 


sure of God. 


William James defined faith as “the 
possibility of something not contrary 
to reason, but for a time above it.” The 
proof of God is not established on the 
same basis as proof in a scientific lab- 
oratory. The late Dr. Cornelius Woelf- 
kin wrote: “Religion has to do with 
character. The foundations of char- 
acter are in conscience and will. Con- 
science is the light of the soul and the 
will is the authority in personality re- 
sponsible for right doing.” 

Conscience and will are not subject 
to the tests of a set of scales or of a 
blow torch. They are in the field of 
spiritual realities. The psychologist and 
the philosopher can tell much about 
their workings, but back of them is a 
fundamental attitude toward God. 
Whether they are good lights for char- 
acter depends on whether they are 
lighted by a good faith. 

Faith is childlike, not childish. “He 
that cometh to God must believe that 
He is, and that He is the rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him” (He- 
brews 11:6). Diligence in seeking 
must depend on belief. 


We should practice prayer if we are to 
be sure of God. 


There is only one way to test prayer, 
and that is by prayer. All the rules for 
the construction of a good prayer, or 
for its delivery, will not accomplish 
reality. In our collects and prayer 
books we have beautiful expressions of 
the adoration and longings of the hu- 


man heart. They will not become real 
until they become the medium for the 
expressions of our own hearts. 

Doubts as to the certainty of God 
will yield to simple, childlike prayer. 
To speak to God, as though He were, 
will overcome, in time, any question 
as to His reality. Jesus spoke so nat- 
urally to His Father. This has been 
true of all great Christians. We must 
never forget that our unspoken pray- 
ers are usually more significant of our 
faith than those that come to our lips. 
Certainly the latter will only have 
power as they are expressions of what 
we really mean. 


We must be obedient to God if we are 
sure of Him. 


No one ever really longed to know 
God and failed to have some answer 
to his quest. With our Christian rev- 
elation, the will to know must have its 
answer. If we are not sure of God it 
is because we are not willing to try 
His way of life. Those who have been 
most successful in helping young peo- 
ple to refind a lost faith, report that in 
most cases there is some personal sin, 
some selfish and wilful reservation from 
a complete submission to God’s will. 

Every pastor knows of those who 
have prayed for the lives of loved ones 
and when their prayers seem to go un- 
answered, have felt that God has failed 
them. They have not remembered that 
the secret of prayer is faith in the good 
will of God. We must always be ready 
to add to our petitions “if not, Thy will, 
not mine, be done.” 

Refusal to accept God’s way of living 
will always stand in the way of faith. 
Sometimes this has to do with voca- 
tion. To ride rough shod over one’s 
conscience is to darken the light by 
which we ought to see God in all our 
life choices. Intellectual doubts are 
generally founded in faults in living. 
To overcome these doubts the best 
prescription is a serious attempt to live 
the kind of life that Jesus taught and 
lived. To wake up each morning with 
the firm resolve to live that day as 
Jesus would approve, will mean a re- 
newal of the assurance of God. To live 
as though He lived leads inevitably to 
the discovery that He does live. “If 
any man willeth to do His will, he shall 
know of the teaching, whether it be of 
God, or whether I speak of myself.” 
This is the challenge of Jesus. To meet 
it is to find God. 


* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, March 2. 
Next, “What Does God Expect of Us?” 
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“BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


WASHINGTON AND THE 
REVOLUTION 


A Reappraisal. By Bernhard Knoll- 
enburg. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Pages 269. Price, $3.00. 


The justification for noticing a book 
of this character in these columns is 
that at this season of the year our 
thoughts are turned to Washington— 
the man, his character, his works. And 
if we desire to know and understand 
the man and his character, while we 
honor his works, we should eagerly 
welcome works of sound _ historical 
scholarship which throw more light on 
the subject. 

Historical interpretation is never fin- 
ished; there is no definite body of his- 
torical truth. It follows, therefore, that 
the interpretation and understanding of 
Washington are not completed. There- 
fore the justification for this “Reap- 
praisal,’ and the hope and expectation 
of more to come. 

Mr. Knollenberg, librarian of Yale 
University, impresses the informed 
reader with the sincerity and sound- 
ness of his historical scholarship. He 
has produced the most important work 
on Washington of the last half dozen 
years, and one of the most important 
contributions to the history of the Rev- 
olution in the last twenty years. 

His chief purpose is set forth in the 
Preface (ix): “I have rejected the con- 
ventional view as the unimpeachability 
of Washington’s statements and, while 
giving weight to them, have taken pains 
to check their accurancy against all 
other available, contemporaneous evi- 
dence.” However, the author’s interest 
is a sincert effort to get at the truth, 
and his method is scientific and reason- 
able. The result is not a piece of “de- 
bunking.” 

He does not seek primarily to tear 
down, but rather to build up. As he 
does ttear down misconceptions of 
Washington, he builds up a better un- 
derstanding of others who have been 
maligned in order that Washington 
might appear almost superhuman. The 
most important of these is Horatio 
Gates. His great aim may be said to 
be to present Washington as a great 
human figure. He therefore says (x), 
“At the same time I have not over- 
looked Washington’s qualities of great- 


ness and recognize that they tower | 


above his limitations.” Following is his 
enumeration of Washington’s great 
points of strength (xi, xii): “First and 
foremost, Washington was a very brave 
man. ... Equal to his bravery was his 
ability to keep his head in a tight spot. 

. Another admirable and valuable 
trait was his lack of sectionalism. .. . 


Finally, most important of all, was the 

perfection of Washington’s devotion to 

duty. . . . His pertinacity was superb.” 
RoBERT F'ORTENBAUGH. 


LIKE AS WE ARE 


By Robert A. Lapsley, Jr. John Knox 
Press, Richmond, Va. 1940. Pages 118. 
Price, $1.00. 


The author is pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Roanoke, Va., 
and here offers a series of character 
studies prepared for his own use in 
Bible class work. The lesson titles are 
popular: Great-Grandmother Eve; Ad- 
miral Noah; Saul, Who Missed God’s 
Honor Roll; etc. The chapters are pop- 
ular reading and true to the Bible. 
Perhaps the series would classify bet- 
ter as sermons than lessons. 

Amos JOHN TRAVER. 


THESE SHARED HIS CROSS 


By Edwin McNeill Poteat. Harpers, 
New York. Pages 192. Price, $1.75. 


This volume is a worthy sequel to a 
similar study by the author of the fig- 
ures surrounding Jesus’ last week. It 


Missing the Mark 


Mecir as we mate fo admit, the 
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centers in the spectators of the Good 
Friday scene—the lictors, Simon of 


Cyrene, the lamenting women, the 
thieves, the crowd, Nicodemus and 
Joseph, and finally the centurion. By 


skillful use of his imagination, the 
author attempts a background for each 
set of characters: The son of the widow 
of Nain is the central figure in “the 
crowd”; the Gadarene demoniac finds 
his place as one of the two thieves. 

The significant part of this little book 
is not in such a fanciful delineation of 
characters. It is rather in the discus- 
sion of the conflict that each faces as he 
comes upon the Cross. It is the Cross 
combating Cruelty, Wealth, the Family, 
Liberalism, Orthodoxy, the War Mind. 
As a theme running through each study 
is the “Cross Principle” of Jesus: “Ex- 
cept a grain of wheat fall in the ground 
aldadioveess 

The title is somewhat misleading. 
This isn’t the kind of book that could 
just as well have appeared in 1920 or 
1930. It is occasioned quite definitely 
by the need of the hour and will prob- 
ably be out of date when some order 
follows today’s confusion. It would 
therefore belong to that group of “Faith 
for Living” volumes ... but by no 
means far down in that group. It is a 
convincing and remarkably stimulating 
demonstration of the power of the 
Cross at grips with the powers of to- 
day’s darkness. Wi1am M. Horn. 


“Behold the Man” a portrait of the thorn-crowned Christ 
by the Spanish painter, Murillo, and a brief message on sin and 
salvation entitled “Missing the Mark” make up our special un- 
dated bulletin for Lent. This is to be used for weekday services, 
on Wednesdays or the days of Holy Week. 


ORDER IMMEDIATELY. 
40 cents a hundred for regular subscribers: 
60 cents for others. 
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WASTEFUL INSTITUTIONS 


| Dear LuTHERAN: 

| I READ with interest Milo Zimmer- 
' man’s letter under the caption, “Waste- 
| ful Institutions,’ in THe LuTHERAN of 
January 15, 1941. This letter should be 
_ brought to the attention of all Luther- 
ans in America, and it should be pray- 
-erfully considered. 


Within the confines of the United 
_ States there are eight theological sem- 
- inaries under the control of Lutherans 
' connected with the United Lutheran 
~ Church in America. Why not close six 
| seminaries and save thousands of dol- 
lars every year, and apply these thou- 

sands of dollars to the two seminaries 

_ and to our colleges? 

Then let us raise the standard of our 
' educational institutions. 
i: Have we “Wasteful Institutions”? 
Martin LUTHER PETER. 


Mr. W. P. Elson Writes: 
| Dear LUTHERAN: 
I sevieve Mr. Zimmerman in his let- 
ter in the January 15 issue of THE 
LutTHeran has hit upon the answer to 
the time-mellowed argument in favor 
' of continuing all our numerous sec- 
tional colleges and seminaries. He 
says, “Why does it require ten sem- 
inaries, in this day of inexpensive and 
rapid transportation, to train 545 stu- 
~ dents?” 


There was a day when it seemed ex- 
pedient to supply each geographical 
section of the Church with its own in- 
| stitutions for training its own youth. 
| In those days the various sections of 
| America developed their own cultures, 
_ their own dialects or pronunciations, 
their own sectional consciousnesses and 
_ jealousies. Today, through speedy 
| travel and instantaneous communica- 
tion these things are passing. Even the 
: differences in viewpoint-.and_ practice 
of the various districts, synods, and 
| 


general bodies of Lutherans are pass- 
ing, and in spirit we are becoming more 
closely knit as year follows year and 
decade follows decade. These visible 
changes, in this generation, are making 
less formidable the “differences” among 
us of which we still talk, and are 
making increasingly useless the many 
institutions which foster them not by 
intention, of course, but not less surely 
and harmfully to fellowship in faith. 


The time has come to study anew the 
récommendations of the United Lu- 
theran Church Survey of Higher Edu- 
cation published in 1929, with a view 
to applying the principles there estab- 
lished and building fearlessly a new 
_and more efficient order in our entire 
: educational program. | 


OPEN LETTERS 


CONCERNING PENSION 
SYSTEM 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

Tue letter of Mr. Harry Hodges, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Board of Min- 
isterial Pensions and Relief (on page 
21 of THe LutTHeran for January 8), 
ought to be an eye-opener for a great 
many pastors. It really ought to open 
the eyes of those who were delegates 
to the Omaha Convention, for the rea- 
son that, in my opinion, the convention 
did not know what Pension Plan it had 
adopted. 

The Contributory Pension Plan was 
first submitted to the Columbus Con- 
vention, 1936 (U. L. C. A. Minutes, 
page 332ff). The proposed plan did not 
meet with the approval of the conven- 
tion, and consequently was referred to 
a Special Committee for consideration 
and report to the next convention. 

At the Baltimore Convention, 1938 
(U. L. C. A. Minutes, page 415ff), a 
slightly different plan was submitted. 
For the second time the convention did 
not approve, but referred the plan back 
to the committee, “with instructions 
that it prepare a plan whereby there 
would be a payment of equal pension 
for all, placing the plan before the con- 
stituent synods, if possible, before their 
1939 meeting.” (See U. L. C. A. Min- 
utes, 1938, page 425.) To my knowl- 
edge, the instructions were never car- 
ried out. No pian for equal pension has 
been submitted to the Church, either 
in convention or to the constituent 
synods. 

The fact of the matter is, the com- 
mittee which was authorized and in- 
structed to do a specific work did not 
report to the Omaha Convention. In- 
stead, the Board of Ministerial Pensions 
and Relief, through its executive sec- 
retary, submitted certain recommen- 
dations about “a plan” or “the plan” 
(see Bulletin of Reports of the Omaha 
Convention, pages 348 and 349). Neither 
“a plan” nor “the plan” was submitted 
to that convention. The delegates did 
not have anything before them that 
would indicate exactly what plan for a 
contributory pension system was under 
consideration. True enough, the Board’s 
opinion was expressed and its explana- 
tion, in a general way, of what it had 
in mind was given. 

It is readily seen that the Omaha 
Convention voted “blind.” It is my 
opinion that more than half of the dele- 
gates had never seen nor studied either 
the original or any other Contributory 
Pension Plan. 

All of this does not mean that I am 
opposed to a Contributory Pension 
Plan. I am utterly opposed to any 
Contributory Plan which cuts off the 
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pastors who will most need a pension 
and who will be excluded from receiv- 
ing any pension unless they elect to 
share in the plan as proposed by the 
Board. Quoting from Mr. Hodges’ let- 
ter, “Every minister in active service 
who desires a pension at his retirement 
must (italics mine) become a member 
of the new plan and pay into it the 
amounts stipulated.” Of course, those 
who are on the present plan will be 
continued, but, if and when the new 
plan goes into effect, no one will be 
placed under the old plan. 

I ask, by what right in a Church that 
prides itself upon being democratic can 
“500 clergymen and their employing 
agencies,” who apply for admission in 
the Contributory Plan, impose their will 
upon the other approximately 2,500 
who may, for various reasons, prin- 
cipally financial, be unable to enter 
the plan? Can such a small minority 
put into effect a pension system that 
shuts off everyone else from receiving 
any pension at all, if they do not elect 
to go in on this plan? According to that 
“blind” vote at Omaha that seems to 
be the decision. 

Every pastor knows, as well as most 
laymen, that the present Pension Sys- 
tem was set up under a Trust Fund. 
Very definite stipulations, as to the 
operation of this system, in the pay- 
ment of pensions were made to the 
Church in securing the endowment 
fund. It is my contention that these 
provisions are essentially as much a 
part of the Trust as the Fund itself. 
Can the Church break faith with itself? 
Can the Pension Board violate the 
sacred agreements and promises made 
to the Church by proposing and getting 
adopted by a “blind” vote that which 
practically nullifies the present Pension 
System? 

Every pastor who so elects, should 
have, and I believe he has, the right to 
compel the Board of Ministerial Pen- 
sions to pay the pension in accordance 
with the agreements of the present sys- 
tem, regardless of the decision of the 
“500.” The chief benefits under the 
Contributory Plan will accrue to the 
pastors with large salaries and the men 
—and there are many of them—who 
have pitiably low salaries, will receive 
the least, even if they go into the plan; 
and if they do not enter, the Plan, once 
effective, will shut them off from any 
pension whatsoever. 

I sincerely hope that there are not to 
be found “500 ministers and their em- 
ploying agencies” who are willing to 
impose their will upon 2,500 others who 
may not be so disposed. In my judg- 
ment, the action of the Omaha Con- 
vention should be repealed at the next 
convention of the U. L. C. A. 

H. E. TuRNEY, 
President, Indiana Synod. 
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Birth of a Canada Mission 


One of Our Missionaries Has Given Us the Following Account 
Of How Our Missions Come Into Being 


THERE is joy in the home at the 
birth of a child! There is exceeding 
joy in heaven at the rebirth of a 
sinner! There is joy in the whole 
Church at the birth of a mission! 
And as at the birth of a child, so 
also at the birth of a mission, pain- 
staking care, tender ministrations, 
much patience, more work, and the 
greatest love are vitally necessary. 
And yet it is not through our own 
strength that such a mission is born; 
it is entirely the work of the Holy 
Spirit. We plant and water, but God 
gives the increase. The missionary 
who realizes this at the start, will 
save himself much disappointment 
and heartache. 

It’s a year since our mission was 
born! This is how it happened. In 
traveling from one parish to another, 
we constantly traversed a district well 
populated by Scandinavians. Inquiry 
disclosed the fact that there was neither 
a church nor a church service here. 
This knowledge constituted a challenge, 
as did the familiar warning words that 
persistently came to mind, “He passed 
by on the other side.” The challenge 
was accepted! There was important 
work to do. The Board of American 
Missions supplied a student, so that we 
were free to make a thorough canvass 
of the district. 


Seventy-five Families 

Now there are certain definite, clear- 
cut steps to make in such work. The 
first is to call! We did call. We made 
as many calls a day as possible in 
traveling by horse and buggy. There 
were weeks of this, during which time 
we depended entirely upon strangers, 
one might say, for food and lodging. 
We were strangers to them, but “they 
took us in,’ were kind, generous and 
interested. As soon as possible we came 
to the point, and asked, “Do you attend 
any church service?” “Would you like 
to attend a church service?” “Are you 
interested in having a little church 
here?” “Of what religious persuasion 
are you?” “Lutheran?” 

Day after day at farm after farm we 
called. We called on seventy-five fam- 
ilies. Some were definitely for it, others 
sincerely enthusiastic, still others 
agreeable, and then down the scale to 
the lukewarm, indifferent, cool, cold, 
and the unbeliever. Indeed all kinds of 
spiritual soil was present, the hard, the 
stony, the thorny. And good soil! That 
was enough! 

We then started to gather, the second 
step. A meeting place—a centrally 
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BUGGY TO VISIT THE PEOPLE 


located schoolhouse in this ecase—was 
decided upon. Services were announced 
and advertised. People were heartily 
invited. The attendance was ‘good. 
Things looked hopeful. We planted the 
seed! The work was organized. Thir- 
teen families became charter members 
of Trinity Lutheran Church. A week 
later there were twenty. 

Now we in turn were questioned. 
What Lutheran Church do we repre- 
sent? What is the United Lutheran 
Church? I told them. Somebody re- 
plied, “What a fine name. I like it, 
especially the ‘United’ part!” Would I 
baptize their children? Would I con- 
firm their youth? Many doors were 
opened? 

We took the third step: we enlight- 
ened them. We preached ‘the Gospel, 
the good story to them, and “gossiped” 
about God. We told them that they 
were sinners, but also that they had a 
Saviour. 


No Books for Singing 

Something to sing about, but there 
were no hymnals. No sooner did the 
Board of American Missions learn of 
our dire need, than fifty new hymnals 
were sent. Such singing is better in a 
church than in a school. It was impos- 
sible to produce the necessary funds 
from among ourselves. The Board of 
American Missions was again the 
“friend in need.” We received ample 
funds to start a church. We excavated 
a basement and are now looking for- 
ward to spring so that we may build 
our own little “house of the Lord.” In 
such manner is the work preserved. 
That, in the final analysis, is the work 
of the Board of American Missions. 

We planted, the Board watered, but 
God gives the increase. The Holy Spirit 
awakens the new life, “even as He 
calls, gathers, enlightens, and preserves 
the whole Christian Church on earth!” 


: 
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Yes, there is joy in the whole Church 
at the birth of a mission! 
So writes our missionary. 


A Woman’s Memorial 


| It is indeed a joy, and it should be 
of interest to the whole Church, as one 
after another mission is thus born in 
the great Dominion of Canada. This 
particular mission is part of a flourish- 
ing parish, not yet ten years old, con- 
sisting of three growing congregations, 
two of which are supplied with sub- 
stantial church buildings. The young- 
est, of which the pastor is here report- 
ing, will soon have a nice church, due 
to the generosity of a Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society in Altoona, Pa., which 
donated $500 as a memorial to one of 
their former members, Mrs. Haupt. No 
better memorial could be erected to 
anyone than a place where the Gospel 
can be preached to the poor. All the 
churches of this parish, together with 
what the pastors call the finest par- 
sonage in Alberta, are the result of 
special gifts received from friends of 
our missions, and it should be a cause 
of great satisfaction to them when 
they see what a wonderful service they 
have rendered. - 


A Distinct Necessity 

What this parish still needs is a 
place where their children and young 
people can gather for instruction, and 
choir and brass band for practice. The 
church is too large and too hard to 
heat; therefore it canot very well be 
used for this purpose. The congrega- 
tion has thought of excavating a base- 
ment under the church. We would 
favor a separate building instead, which 
would be cheaper and serve the pur- 
pose better. A few hundred dollars 
would be sufficient to fill this need. 
Perhaps the plight of these young peo- 
ple may appeal to some Sunday school 
or other organization, and induce them 
to help procure the needed quarters. 

Of course this is not the only parish 
in need of help. Though our friends 
have enabled us to erect some sixty 
churches and twenty-five parsonages, 
we still have a list of some twenty 
places where buildings are needed, and 
which offer an opportunity to as many 
benevolent friends of our missions to 
do a real and lasting service. 

A dervish was once asked by a man 
what he could do to honor the memory 
of his mother. The answer was: “Dig 
a well in the desert, and everyone who 
drinks thereof will bless her.” Like- 
wise will be blessed all who help pro- 
vide a place of worship in the Canadian 
wilderness, from which the waters of 
eternal life flow into thirsty souls. 

Ernst A. TAPPERT, 
Board of American Missions, 
39 East 35th St., New York. 
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Wlaryland Pais 


SPLENDID WORK IN HAGERSTOWN 


Prawns for the sixth annual Maryland 
Summer School to be held at Hood 
ollege, Frederick, Md., July 20 to 26, 
have been an- 
nounced by the 
Parish: and 
Church School 
Committee of 
the synod. In 
order to ac- 
commodate 
pastors and 
laymen who 
prefer not to 
leave their 
churches be- 
fore the con- 
clusion of the 
Sunday morn- 
ing services, 


REV. HENRY SNYDER, 


JR., THe LUTHERAN’S 
Newest News Let- 
ter Writer 


| _ registration for the Summer School will 


begin Sunday afternoon, July 20. The 
opening service will take place at eight 


o'clock Sunday evening in the Lutheran 


Church of Frederick, and classes will 


| begin the following morning. 


Two Lutheran leaders, Dr. C. P. 


_ Wiles of Philadelphia, and Mrs. N. J. 


Gould Wickey of Washington, D. C., 
have accepted invitations to member- 
ship on the faculty of the school. The 
Rev. Roy L. Sloop, Hagertoswn, Md., 
has been invited to teach the inter- 
mediates. The school will close at noon, 
Saturday, July 26. This date has been 
chosen also for the annual convention 
of the Maryland Synod Sunday School 
Association. 


The annual Pre-Lenten Retreat of 
the Maryland Synod will be held in the 
Lutheran Church at Frederick, Feb- 
ruary 24. The program for Matins at 
10.00 A. M. will include two addresses: 
“The Scriptural Background of Our 
Lenten Preaching,” by Henry W. 
Snyder, D.D., of Washington, D. C., 
and “Prayer in the Pastor’s Life,” by 
H. C. Erdman, D.D., Burkittsville, Md. 
The sermon at the service of Holy 
Communion at 2.00 P. M. will be 
preached by the Rev. Augustus Hack- 
mann of Baltimore. An interesting 
feature of luncheon at the retreat will 
be a number of brief book reviews by 
members of the synod. The committee 
consists of the Rev. Ralph H. Miller, 
Myersville, Md.; the Rev. Ralph W. 
Loew, Washington, D. C.; and the Rev. 
Dr. J. W. McCauley, Salem, Va. 


Hagerstown Churches 
Wilson, P. Ard, D.D., pastor of Mes- 
siah Church, Denver, Colo., has been 
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By the Rev. Henry Snyper, Jr. 


called to the pastorate of Trinity 
Church, Hagerstown, Md., to succeed 
the Rev. Dr. J. S. Simon. During the 
thirty-eight-year pastorate of Dr. 
Simon this congregation has become 
the second largest in communicant 
membership in the Maryland Synod. 

Dr. Simon has given more than fifty 
years of active service to the Church. 
His first pastorates were in Ohio and in 
San Francisco, where he was located 
from 1893 to 1895. Since 1902 he has 
been at Hagerstown, ministering de- 
votedly to his congregation and up- 
holding the program of the Maryland 
Synod, over which he presided from 
1919 to 1922. 

Dr. Simon’s resignation at Hagers- 
town, which took effect October 13, 
1940, the fiftieth anniversary of his or- 
dination, was saddened by the untimely 
death of his wife. Two sons follow him 
in the ministry, the Rev. Carl R. Simon 
of York, Pa., and the Rey. Walter V. 
Simon of Frostburg, Md. Dr. Simon 
will continue his relationship with 
Trinity Church, Hagerstown, as its pas- 
tor emeritus. His friends are happy to 
know that he is recovering from in- 
juries suffered recently in a fall. 


St. Mark’s Church, Hagerstown, Md., 
the Rev. Roy L. Sloop pastor, has re- 
duced its original debt of $73,000 to a 
mortgage of $35,000, thus relieving the 
tremendous financial strain under which 
the congregation has been working for 
several years. Members have con- 
tributed loyally to the debt reduction. 
The original creditors of the church 
received interest payments in full and 
realized well over 80 per cent of their 
principal in the recent settlement. Con- 
sidering the not unusual depreciation 
of the average investment made before 
the depression, St. Mark’s has made a 
very fair settlement with its creditors. 
The congregation is to be commended 
for raising more than $25,000 toward 
the payment of its principal indebted- 
ness in the past few years. 


Retreat for Youth Leaders 
Hi-Catoctin has been chosen as the 
place to inaugurate a retreat for Lu- 
ther League members in the Maryland 
Synod, May 3 and 4. A resolution was 
passed at the convention of the Mary- 
land League last September, calling 
for some future opportunity for 
Leaguers to discuss together the prob- 
lems arising from the distraught con- 
dition of current world affairs. The 
retreat has been planned to meet the 
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demand for such an opportunity. The 
site chosen is a state recreational area 
in the Blue Ridge Mountains, three 
miles west of Thurmont, Md. Good ac- 
commodations for 75 persons are as- 
sured. State officers hope that each of 
the synod’s Leagues will be represented 
by one of its members. Names of dis- 
cussion leaders will be sent to the pres- 
idents of local Leagues. 


St. Mark’s Church, Hampstead, Md., 
will dedicate its new stone building 
with appropriate services the week of 
April 20. The cornerstone was laid last 
September, when Dr. W. C. Waltemyer 
of Gettysburg College preached the ser- 
mon. Since the installation last May of 
its pastor, the Rev. Roland W. Renkel, 
the Hampstead Parish has moved for- 
ward rapidly with an unusual display 
of attendance and interest. St. Paul’s, 
Arcadia, has renovated the interior and 
exterior of its building. Christ Church, 
Trenton, has introduced the Common 
Service Book, which finds ready ac- 
ceptance among the members. The for- 
mation of a Parish Council to promote 
fellowship among its three churches is 
a forecast of steady Christian growth 
within the Hampstead Parish during 
the next few years. 


The fiftieth anniversary of St. Paul’s 
Church, Smithsburg, Md., was observed 
last October. This congregation took 
shape in 1890 from a rural Sunday 
school organized four years earlier in a 
country schoolhouse. From its mem- 
bership came the Rev. Samuel J. Miller 
of Baltimore who took part in the an- 
niversary services. The Rev. C. Max 
Huddle is the present pastor. 


The Rev. L. B. Hafer of Taneytown, 
Md., has recovered sufficiently from his 
illness of the past few months to en- 
gage in supply preaching. Pastor 
Hafer’s friends in Maryland offer their 
deepest sympathy in the loss of his 
wife by death late last fall. 


“CHAPLAIN” KNIES 


The Rev. H. Edgar Knies, pastor of 
the Virginia Heights Church, Roanoke, 
Va., has submitted his resignation, and 
it has been accepted, effective Feb- 
ruary 3. Mr. Knies has been called to 
become chaplain of the 116th Infantry 
Regiment of the National Guard, and 
entered upon his duties February 3. 
He came to the Virginia Heights church 
in 1928. He has been active in the work 
of the Virginia Synod, serving on the 
faculty of the Massanetta Training 
School each year of his membership in 
the synod. The resignation of Mr. Knies 
and its acceptance by the congregation 
were agreed upon because of uncer- 
tainty as to the length of his service in 
the United States Army. 


Calk ornia Sion 


LUTHERAN EDUCATORS IN PASADENA 
Establishment of Missions Urged 


Tue Lutheran Pastors’ Association of 
Los Angeles and Vicinity met in the 
First Church, Los Angeles, January 6. 
Dr. H. A. Anspach is the new pres- 
ident. The Rev. Dr. Richard Kuehne, 
formerly of Fremont, Nebr., was re- 
ceived as a member. Dr. P. E. Monroe, 
president of Lenoir Rhyne College, 
Hickory, N. C., addressed the associa- 
tion. His historical sketch of the prog- 
ress of Lutheran college and theological 
education in the South, was highly in- 
forming. Dr. Monroe is a member of 
the Board of Foreign Missions. 


Educational Groups Meet 


The sixth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference of Church-related 
Colleges, together with the thirtieth 
annual meeting of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education, met in 
the Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, Jan- 
uary 5-12. Dr. Monroe, President H. 
W. A. Hanson, Dr. Gould Wickey and 
President G. Morris Smith were pres- 
ent. Dr. Hanson was one of five to 
conduct a forum with the theme, “A 
More Effective Christian Emphasis on 
the Campus.” 

Dr. A. R. Keppel, president of the 
Council of Church Boards of Educa- 
tion, said, “Education has failed to rec- 
ognize the binding force of religion.” 
Dr. Earl E. Harper, director, School of 
Fine Arts, University of Iowa, said in 
part, “We are living in the shadow of 
tyranny spurred by brilliant leadership.” 
He warned that if people lose their 
moral ideals, intellectual aspirations and 
esthetic appreciations, an age “as dark 
as moonless midnight” will come upon 
this era. 

The various Lutheran Alumni Asso- 
ciations—and others—took advantage of 
the presence of some of our prominent 
educators to hold alumni meetings. 

The Wittenbergers met Thursday 
night, January 9, at the Alpine Chalet, 
Pasadena. They were addressed by Dr. 
Gould Wickey, Washington, D. C., gen- 
eral secretary of the U. L. C. A. Board 
of Education. It was hoped that Pres- 
ident Rees E. Tulloss also would be 
present. A money-raising campaign 
for the college detained him. Dr. H. A. 
Anspach is president of the association. 


Especially Susquehannans 


The Susquehannans entertained Pres- 
ident G. Morris Smith at an informal 
banquet at the Y. W. C. A. cafeteria at 
noon, January 9. President Smith sum- 
marized the sentiment of the members 


By Dr. Joun A. M. ZIEGLER 


Rev. W. H. Derr, President of the California 
Synod; Dr. J. A. M. Ziegler, and President 
G. Morris Smith 


of both the Church-related Colleges 
and Council of Church Boards as con- 
tending that any worthwhile education 
must be undergirded by religious—by 
Christian—ideals. 

In speaking of the early beginnings 
of Susquehanna, President Smith men- 
tioned Drs. Benjamin Kurtz, Henry 
Ziegler and Samuel Domer as the trio 
by whom the school was established. 
Another name came to mind—and we 
mentioned him to Dr. Smith after his 
talk—who gave character to the literary 
tone of the Institute from the begin- 
ning: I refer to Dr. Peter Born, who 
became principal of the classical de- 
partment in 1859, when the school was 
transferred from the basement of Trin- 
ity Church to the new building. 

Gettysburg and Wittenberg Colleges 
credited the students that came to them 
from the Missionary Institute as su- 
perior in literary and classical attain- 
ments. Credit for such splendid pro- 
college preparation is due largely to the 
superior literary attainment of Dr. 
Born. He continued as principal of the 
classical department until 1881, when, 
at the retirement of Dr. Ziegler, he be- 
came superintendent of the Institute. 

The following Susquehannans were 
present: the Rev. W. H. Derr, Dr. 
Harold Ditzler, formerly president of 
the Susquehanna Alumni Association, 
Williamsport, Pa. Dr. Heicker, Dr. 
R. W. Mottern and the writer; Mr. 
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Clarence Derr, William Schnure and 
wife; Stephen Owen, grandson of Dr. 
S. W. Owen, sometime president of the 
College Board. Also, as guests of honor, 
the Rev. A. L. Groseclose, Karl Klinger 
and L. Hopp; Miss Edith Ziegler, and 
Hon. and Mrs. Wadlund. W. H. Derr, 
president of the Synod of California, 
was unanimously elected president; Dr. 
Harold Ditzler, secretary-treasurer. 


The Church Extension Society 
for the Southern Conference was re- 
organized January 17, in St. Matthew’s 
Church, North Hollywood, the Rev. 
E. N. Spirer pastor. Several hundred 
persons were present. Dr. S. H. Yerian 
is president. A pleasing incident of the 
meeting was a toothsome turkey din- 
ner. What can’t Brother “Ed” do? 
The reorganizing of the society was 
inspired largely by the discussion at 
the meeting of conference, November 
25, on “More Aggressive Home Mission 
Work in California.” There seemed to 
be unanimous sentiment that we were 
not keeping pace with the enlarging 
fields in California inviting to much 
larger Home Mission activity. As a re- 
sult of the discussion, the following res- 
olution was adopted: “That we ask the 
synodical Home Mission. Committee to 
work out a definite procedure of co- 
operation with the Board of American 
Missions to the end that additional mis- 
sions be established in California.” 


The Morningside Mission, the Rev. 
Franklin A. Swanson pastor, held a 
unique Vesper Service, Sunday after- 
noon, January 12. A majority of the 
pastors of Conference were present, 
together with a large group of inter- 
ested persons. Pastor Swanson is 
diligently keeping the need for a church 
and Sunday school in the community 
before the people—as well as keeping 
them posted on the progress made. 
Three desirable lots have been pur- 
chased through the encouragement of 
the Board of American Missions. 


St. Paul’s Church, Santa Monica, the 
Rev. Clifford B. Holand pastor, held a 
memorial service for Dr. Jesse W. Ball, 
founder of the church, Sunday morn- 
ing, January 26, the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of the organization. President 
Derr and Fritz Noel were the principal 
speakers. Congratulatory letters, and 
words of esteem for Dr. Ball by some 
of his most intimate friends were read. 


Dr. Fred J. Weertz occupied his pul- 
pit in the First Church, Los Angeles, 
January 19, after a trying experience 
in the Lutheran Hospital for a month 
or more. The people are rallying about 
him loyally, and, with them, his fellow 
pastors rejoice in his recovery. 

Everybody appreciates the true 
brotherly service that has been rendered 
by Dr. J. M. Francis—and is still being 
rendered to the pastor and the church. 


—— 
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CALIFORNIA NEWS 


Mr. F. J. Bowman relinquished the 
leadership of the church school of First 
Lutheran Church, Glendale, Calif., at 
the annual congregational meeting Jan- 
-uary 10. Many splendid testimonies of 
Mr. Bowman’s fine service were ex- 
pressed, and he was presented with a 
Bible, a Bible history, and a Bible Com- 

"mentary. When he took charge of the 


| school eighteen years ago the attend- 
| ance was 50; the average Sunday at- 
_ tendance during 1940 was 260. His un- 


usual leadership was felt throughout 


| the congregation and he was instru- 


‘mental in strengthening it in many 
ways. The school was departmentalized, 
The Christian Life Course introduced, 
and the religious education work of the 
congregation co-ordinated. 

The work of this congregation is 
moving forward under the inspiring 
leadership of the Rev. James P. Bea- 


| som. Three Sunday services are held 


and are well attended. The evening 
services vary each week: recently on 


| successive Sunday nights a_ college 


president preached, the auxiliary of- 
_ficers have been installed, a Negro 
chorus has sung, and a panel discussion 


_ by the Luther Leagues has been pre- 


sented. 
The Youth Program has been reor- 


' ganized according to the new plan of 


the Luther League of America, and 
there are now three Leagues. There 
are an active Women’s Missionary 
Society and a Brotherhood. 

The congregation through its pastor 
carries on a great social missions pro- 
gram, putting folks in jobs, supplying 
the necessities of life, helping in emer- 
gencies that come to all of us. The home 
mission work is not neglected, and fifty 
hymnals have recently been supplied to 
a new mission in Los Angeles. This 
congregation meets its apportionment 
100 per cent and over. 


Berkeley, Calif. The recent annual 
report of St. Michael’s congregation, of 
which the Rev. Dr. Earnest A. Trabert 
is pastor, was one of the best in the 
history of this church. The apportion- 
ment was more than met and the 
benevolences totaled more than 20 per 
cent of the monies raised. Dr. and Mrs. 
Trabert have gone to Southern Cali- 
fornia for a vacation and rest before 
the Lenten period begins. Dr. Oscar H. 
Gruver is in charge of the work during 
Dr. Trabert’s absence. 


San Diego, Calif. First Lutheran 
Church recently received a bequest of 
$1,000 from the estate of Dr. and Mrs. 
O. A. Hay of Los Angeles, former mem- 
bers. The exterior and interior of the 
church have been repainted and other 
necessary improvements made, includ- 
ing the installation of ja new heating 


system at a cost of $1,500. All was paid 
for upon completion of the work. Dur- 


‘ing the year the debt has been greatly 


reduced and the general interest in the 
work has increased. Dr. George H. 
Hillerman has been supplying the pul- 
pit since October, but will shortly re- 
sume Bible Conference work in 
churches on the Pacific Coast. 


Gardena, Calif. The reports of the 
four-year pastorate of the Rev. G. 
Herbert Hillerman at St. John’s Church 
reveals a steady increase each year in 
finances, attendance at services, and 
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general interest. The budget for the 
current year is nearly double that of 
four years ago; the apportionment is 
consistently met in full or in excess, 
and there has been a yearly reduction 
in aid received and annual payments 
made on the Church Extension loan. 


Lutheran congregations of Pasadena, 
Calif—except those of the Missouri 
Synod—have invited Dr. George H. 
Hillerman to conduct Pre-Lenten Bible 
studies February 16-23. The services 
will be held in Messiah Church of the 
Augustana Synod. 


~~ 


Via Beatie 


BEQUEST BY FRIEND OF THE CHURCH 


Progress in Halifax Church 


Tue Church of the Resurrection at 
Halifax was one of the beneficiaries in 
the will of the late Dr. Victoria Ernst 
of Bridgewater. Considerable proper- 
ties were contained in this bequest, the 
income from which will be used for the 
relieving of debts on the church prop- 
erty. In life, Dr. Ernst was a very good 
friend of this mission church, helping 
by cash donations every year. This be- 
quest, which is valued in the neighbor- 
hood of $25,000, will assure the church 
of a steady income. 

Dr. Ernst has also left properties to 
St. Paul’s Church, Bridgewater, the in- 
come from which is to be applied to 
the mission work of the church, and 
also to the Nova Scotia Synod, and to 
be used to help students studying for 


_ the ministry. 


The Rev Walter Goos was recently 
installed as pastor of the Rose Bay 
Parish. The installation took place in 
St. Matthew’s Church, Rose Bay, and 
was conducted by the president of 
synod, the Rev. C. H. Whitteker, and 
the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
George Innes, president of the South- 
ern Conference. After the service a 
reception was held in the parish hall. 
Pastor Goos, his wife, and two boys are 
now established in their new home. 


The New Organ 

which was presented to the church at 
West Northfield by Mr. Lee Rhodenizer 
of Rockland Mass., in memory of his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Rho- 
denizer, was dedicated at a joint service 
of the three congregations who worship 
in the church building. The Rev. W. H. 
Palmer of the United Church of Can- 
ada read the dedicatory service; the 
Rev. James Dauphinee, pastor of the 
Lutheran congregation, read the lesson 
and offered the prayers; while the Rev. 
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Clinton Veinotte, Anglican rector, 
preached the sermon. 


The Church of the Resurrection at 
Halifax has had a very successful year, 
and was able to close its books with all 
current bills paid. The apportionment 
to synod was also overpaid, and a con- 
siderable amount was given to the Lu- 
theran World Convention for Finnish 
Relief and Foreign Mission Relief. 

At the midnight service on Christmas 
Eve, the senior choir used for the first 
time the new white cottas which had 
been presented by the Young People’s 
Society. The old mortar board style of 
hats was discarded and the Canterbury 
style substituted. The pastor has been 
robed in the cassock and surplice. 

The Men’s Club had a unique addi- 
tion to their meeting recently when a 
number of boys from the Cub Pack 
were invested by the Cubmaster, Pas- 
tor Conrad. The men are sponsoring 
this work among the boys and are in- 
terested in doing what they can to help 
them in scouting. By individual gifts 
and donations from the Club the boys 
are to have the Cub flag and the Union 
Jack. 

At Christmas time boxes were made 
up by the women of the church and 
delivered to Scandinavian sailors who 
had to spend the festival season in the 
hospital. This thoughtfulness was much 
appreciated by the men, who were 
many thousands of miles from home 
and relatives. 

The regular meeting of the Pastoral 
Association of the Synod was held at 
the home of Pastor Innes at Lunen- 
burg, January 20. A report on “The 
Lutheran Movement in England” by 
Dr. H. E. Jacobs was given by the Rev. 
Douglas A. Conrad. It was decided to 
hold a pre-Lenten retreat in St. Paul’s 
Church, Bridgewater, February 24. 
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Vlorth Jersey Vee 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT IN 


LUTHERAN CIRCLES 


In spite of the troubled conditions 
everywhere in the world, the churches 
of Northern New Jersey are able to 
look forward to a year that offers great 
promise for growth and development. 
In suburban areas, a miniature build- 
ing boom is traveling on the wings of 
the huge national defense program; 
while the industrial cities of this state 
have received more than their share of 
defense contracts. While the growth 
and prosperity occasioned by this new 
wave of governmental spending may 
prove ephemeral, our congregations can 
_ nevertheless take advantage of it while 
it lasts, and often bring some lasting 
improvements to fruition on the local 
scene. 

Year-end congregational reports 
bring the same old story. In growing 
and thriving communities, the churches 
are growing; in older city areas, where 
the population is shifting, the churches 
are having a hard time holding their 
own. And in some places, where re- 
cently the plows heralded the planting 
of the seed, but where now the steam 
shovels herald the planting of new 
communities, plans are being made for 
the founding of new missions. 


The Missouri Synod has recently 
opened a new mission in a new com- 
munity in Bergen County, at Warren 
Point, just across the Passaic River 
from Paterson. Here a town of several 
thousand people has sprung up within 
a few years, due to the construction of 
hundreds of brick and frame bunga- 
lows under the FHA. It should be a 
good field, although the houses are 
chiefly in the lowest price ranges. In 
Paterson, one of the state’s largest 
cities, there is no U. L. C. A. congre- 
gation. Other Lutheran bodies are rep- 
resented, however, and with vastly 
changing populations a few years ago 
there are now in the city empty build- 
ings of churches of many denomina- 
tions which have been forced to close 
or move. 

But the ghost churches of Paterson 
are not typical of Northern Jersey. So 
here is some good news. 


The faithful people of the Church of 
Our Redeemer, Dumont, and their 
energetic young pastor, the Rev. Ivan 
L. Sterner, had a day of real rejoicing 
January 19 as they dedicated a beau- 
tiful chapel, the first “church building” 
the congregation has possessed in its 
thirteen years of existence. Members 
and friends crowded the building three 
times on dedication day as more than 
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a thousand people attended the services. 

The chapel is a well-appointed audi- 
torium, large enough to accommodate 
more than 200 worshipers, with a large 
meeting room in the basement. The 
congregation also owns a large old 
house, formerly a dwelling, which is 
used for parish activities and in which 
there is an apartment for the pastor. 
The long-range program of this grow- 
ing congregation calls for eventual use 
of the new structure as a parish hall, 
with the erection of a permanent church 
building at right angles to it. 


The Church of Our Saviour in Jersey 
City has called the Rev. Robert Barkley 
to be their pastor. He comes to Jersey 
City from St. Peter’s, Syracuse, N. Y., 
and succeeds the Rev. Edmund A. 
Steimle, who recently took charge of 
the Lutheran student work in the Bos- 
ton area. 


Several churches in this Conference 
have the pleasant problem of what to 
do with all the people who want to at- 
tend church and all the children who 
want to come to Sunday school. Ex- 
pansion plans are in the air at St. Paul’s 
Church, Elizabeth, where the Rev. J. 
Henry Meyer is serving with distinc- 
tion. And at Holy Trinity, Hasbrouck 
Heights, where the Rev. Alfred Weber 
is pastor, plans are being discussed for 
an educational building to house their 
growing Sunday school. It is obvious 
that diligent pastoral work in these two 
congregations is bringing forth an 
abundance of good fruit. 
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Holy Trinity Church, Leonia, of 
which the Rev. Alfred L. Mattes is pas- 
tor, is seeking to solve its housing 
problem by buying a church building 
formerly used by the Roman Cath- 
olics, if details can be worked out. 


At St. Paul’s Church, Teaneck, which 
this writer serves, continued growth 
was evident in the reports presented 
at the annual congregational meeting. 
Church attendances jumped nearly 20 
per cent in 1940 over 1939 as member- 
ship in both church and Sunday school 
reached new highs. A feature of the 
past year was the purchase of a new 
Everett orgatron, with the entire cost 
paid by the congregation in three weeks 
by outright gifts, without any campaign 
or “high pressure.” Constant paring 
has now reduced the church debt to 
the lowest it has ever been. 


The women of this Conference are 
rallying to the support of the Orphans’ 
Home in Jersey City. The support is 
much needed, for the Kinderfreund 
Home provides for almost sixty chil- 
dren, as well as twelve old folks, on an 
almost unbelievable budget. Auxiliaries 
were started recently in Union County 
and in Bergen County; and another 
group is getting under way in Essex 
County. The cause of Christian charity 
is not a lost cause. Far from it! De- 
voted hearts and willing hands are 
always ready to aid a good work. The 
Kinderfreund is not endowed, nor has 
it any adequate support except the gifts 
of charitable Lutherans in this area. 
Now that the women are taking a hand 
in things, the struggle should be some- 
what eased in the days ahead. 


The spring meeting of the New Jersey 
Conference will take place at the First 
Church, Pearl River, N. Y., which is 
celebrating its fortieth anniversary this 
year. 


ee 
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THE SPIRITUAL NOTE IN THE PRESS 


Improvements in Parishes 


Unpvrer the auspices of the New- 
comerstown Historical Society a monu- 
ment commemorating the first Prot- 
estant sermon delivered in the North- 
west Territory will be unveiled March 
14 at the intersection of routes 36, 16, 
and 21 in Newcomerstown, Ohio. This 
first sermon was delivered March 14, 
1771, by the Rev. David Zeisberger, 
who founded Schoenbrunn in 1772. 
Mr. Zeisberger preached his sermon to 
the Indians. The Rev. Charles S. Foust, 
our pastor in Newcomerstown, is to 
participate in this memorial service. 


By L. W. Srrrerp, D.D. 


There are times when our daily 
papers rise to very pleasing spiritual 
heights. I have here the Christmas 
issue of the leading morning paper of 
our State Capital. On the front page 
the name and date line have been 
dropped to second place, and in their 
usual place there is a page-wide pic- 
ture strip portraying the Madonna and 
Child, the church in the distance, the 
Wise Men on their camels following 
the star, the Christmas tree, carolers, 
etc. Then occupying a _ twelve-inch 
square in the center of the page is a 
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group of thirty boys—the choir of St. 
Vincent's Orphanage—singing “Silent 
Night, Holy Night.” The leading edi- 
torial of this issue, nearly a column in 
length, discusses “Today and the Mag- 
nificat.” In the editorial the mother of 
Jesus and motherhood in general are 
given glorious praise and recognition. 
Here, too, on the editorial page is a 
full column by the paper’s leading lay 
writer based on Luke 2:7, in which 
the thought is stressed that the world 
hesitates even today to make room for 
Jesus. The Doctor’s Column gives place 
to “The Spirit of Christ,’ and he makes 
‘the plea that we make the Christmas 
spirit of feeding the hungry and caring 
for the needy last throughout the year. 


_ The U. L. C. A. Ministerial Associa- 
tions of Stark and Tuscarawas Coun- 
ties held their mid-winter Communion 
Service in the Zoarville Lutheran 
Church, the Rev. Elmer Gregg pastor, 
January 14. The sermon was delivered 
by the Rev. S. D. Myers of Alliance. 
The Rev. Carl Schofer was liturgist. 


Spiritualizing Civilization 

I referred to the Christmas issue of 
one of our leading state papers. I 
would like to let your readers see an 
editorial in the same paper’s issue of 
January 10 headed “Christian Spirit 
Needed.” 

“Woodrow Wilson’s birthday anniver- 
sary, which recently passed with little 
notice, calls to mind some of the fine 
philosophy which the World War pres- 
ident uttered. He had ideals which, as 
a rule, were generally accepted, and 
which were essentially American. One 
of the fine things he wrote is this: 

“The sum of the whole matter is this 
—that our civilization cannot survive 
materially unless it be redeemed spir- 
itually. It can be saved only by be- 
| coming permeated with the spirit of 
Christ, and being made free and happy 
by the practices which spring out of 
that spirit.’ 
| “We have just passed the holidays 
that draw especial attention to the spir- 
itual, to the high ideals, to neighbor- 
liness and to kindness and liberality. 
It will be unfortunate, indeed, if the 
spirit of Christmas and the New Year 
is allowed to die or to remain somnolent 
until another year’s holidays come. 

“Tt is, as Mr. Wilson said, impossible 
to continue material civilization with- 
out redeeming spirituality. The spirit 
of the Christian religion will have to 
permeate every material concern un- 
less everything becomes materialistic. 

“We certainly must have material 
prosperity. We cannot live without 
things. But ideals are better than 
things, and the flesh should be sub- 
servient to the spirit. 

“It is to be hoped that during this 
New Year, we may have exemplified 
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in America a fullness of the spirit of 
the Nazarene, who taught that there 
are higher things than bread and better 
things than gold.” 

The Church is most happy to have 
such splendid lay aid in support of its 
effort to spiritualize our civilization. 


Rural Parishes 


One of the most substantial rural 
churches in the Synod of Ohio is Holy 
Trinity, located just a few miles east of 
Canton. This church dates back to 1814. 
The pastor, the Rev. C. L. Warstler, 
forty-two years in the ministry, has 
spent the major part of it in this par- 
ish, He and his people rejoice in the 
installation of a fine pipe organ, an 
added contribution to the long and 
splendid ministry of Pastor Warstler in 
his home parish, for he is a product of 
this church. The dedicatory sermon 
was preached by President Joseph 
Sittler. The organ recital was given by 
Mr. Philip Hodel. 


St. Paul’s Church, the splendid rural 
section of the Coshocton Parish, the 
Rev. L. M. Riggle pastor, has secured 
a very attractive sanctuary by renova- 
tion and redecoration. The preacher on 
the occasion of the rededication was 
M. I. Powell, D.D. 


A very newsy and well-written par- 
ish paper is “The Parish Messenger,” 
edited by Edward Philip Scharf, D.D., 
and his capable wife, Alta Miller 
Scharf, A.M. Dr. Scharf is pastor of 
the Stone Creek Parish, composed of 
churches at Baltic, Stone Creek, Chili, 
Evans Creek and Burkhart, a mini- 
ature conference in itself. A very fine 
type of work is being done in this par- 
ish, and of this ministry the parish is 
deeply appreciative. 


The Rev. E. J. Gregg, pastor of the 
Bolivar Church, recently sustained a 
severe loss in the death of his mother, 
who lived at Vanuata. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gregg were returning from church 
services when their automobile collided 
with another on a narrow bridge. Mrs. 
Gregg was killed instantly, and Mr. 
Gregg was given treatment in a Newark 
hospital. 
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The Rev. W. K. Himes, who for a 
number of years has been the chaplain 
at the Boys’ Industrial School near Lan- 
caster, Ohio, died recently of an ex- 
tended heart ailment. Prior to joining 
the institution Pastor Himes served the 
First Lutheran Church in Lancaster for 
fifteen years. 


December marked the completion of 
the renovation of the interior of St. 
Paul’s Church, Alliance, the Rev. S. D. 
Myers pastor. Improvements included 
revarnishing in the church and parish 
school rooms, the altar, pews, and other 
woodwork. Stained glass windows were 
repaired, and new indirect lighting fix- 
tures were installed in the auditorium. 
The cost of improvements was $2,500. 


January 5 Trinity Church, Clinton, 
the Rev. J. E. Zimmerman pastor, ded- 
icated memorial doors to the main en- 
trance of the building, taking the place 
of doors that had been in use for 
seventy years. A plaque in the vestibule 
bears the names of the donors. At the 
same service a brass cross was placed 
on the altar in memory of Mrs. A. K. 
Schultz, the gift of her daughters. Pres- 
ident H. E. Dunmire of the Eastern 
Conference was the preacher on this 
occasion. Notable improvements in the 
Massillon Church have been made. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT IN CAMPAIGN FOR NACHUSA 


THE greatest thrill that came to us 
with the beginning of the new year was 
a boost for our Nachusa Children’s 
Home. Many loyal folks of the Illinois 
Synod had made possible the reduction 
of the bonded indebtedness by $10,000. 
With that much out of the way, and 
with an indebtedness less than $20,000 
on the Home, there is cause for thanks- 
giving and for taking courage to move 
forward and finish the task. A num- 
ber of the congregations have done 
nobly, completing the quota allotted 
them, and adding more. We want espe- 
cially to mention St. Mark’s, Washing- 
ton, which went “over the top” by $532. 
However, in proportion, some ‘ef the 
congregations of the Northern Confer- 
ence did as much, or more. They were 
allotted more, due to the fact that the 
Home is located on their territory. A 
vote of thanks is due our loyal work- 
ers who made possible this achieve- 
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ment. They are more eager now to 
press on and complete their assign- 
ment. Encouragement begets enthu- 
siasm. 


The Irving-Fillmore folks are happy 
that they have a good pastor. He is the 
Rev. E. L. Hoffman of St. Louis, who 
began his work there January 12. Feb- 
ruary 2 the writer conducted the Serv- 
ice of Licensure and Installation. Mr. 
Hoffman will be ordained during the 
convention of the Illinois Synod in May, 
when it meets in Unity Church, Chicago. 


Mr. Samuel W. Jensen, a senior at 
Chicago Seminary, has been supplying 
St. John’s congregation at Bluffs. He 
has been extended a call and will begin 
his work there upon graduation at the 
seminary. 


The Luther League Program 

is in a healthy condition. Divisional 
Rallies have been held at St. John’s, 
Mt. Pulaski, the Rev. Ray O. Zumstein 
pastor, and St. John’s, Meredosia, the 
Rev. Floyd R. Bacon pastor. Dr. H. 
Grady Davis of the Chicago Seminary 
was the speaker at Meredosia. At St. 
James, Harvel, January 12, the writer 
was one of the speakers and Bill Swar- 
brick, III, a junior at Carthage College 
in preparation for the gospel ministry, 
the other. Bill gave a most enthusiastic 
address at the evening banquet, and 
many of the young folks took it to 
heart. That proves one thing: right 
thinking and living youth wields a tre- 
mendous influence. The Rev. C. P. 
Tranberg, pastor of St. James and Mt. 
Zion congregations, led in a forum dis- 
cussion on Luther League work. As 
long as we can interest our youth in the 
work of Christ and His Church, we 
have strong hopes for a lasting national 
defense. 


Carthage College is forging ahead 
with its strong Christian program. 
Many of its students are showing de- 
velopment in rounded Christian char- 
acter, for which the Church is thank- 
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ful. The famous a Cappella Choir made 
a tour of this section just before Christ- 
mas. They are always well received, 
and it is one way by which the college 
is well represented. While at St. Paul’s, 
Hillsboro, the church was filled to over- 
flowing with eager listeners. 


The Rev. Paul P. Anspach 
missionary on. furlough from Tsingtao, 
China, spent the week of January 12 
on our territory. He gave his thrilling 
message in our churches at Decatur, 
Champaign, Nokomis, Beardstown, 
Carthage, Washington and Peoria. Mr. 
Anspach is a true missionary. He knows 
his God-given task and has the ability 
to interest his hearers while he tells 
about it. Then he is also a genial vis- 
itor to have in your home. He can talk, 
drink coffee and enjoy good fellowship 
like a veteran. We were blest in our 
conference~by his coming. 


Trinity Church, Carthage, is again 
making improvements to its property. 
They have begun the excavation for a 
basement under the church proper, 
which will help them with needed room 
for the activities of the congregation. 
This project will cost around $1,500. 
The Rev. Charles F. Landwere is the 
faithful pastor of “Old Trinity.” 

The “voice” has recently encountered 
competition in Illinois by the man at 
the “top.” We are indeed grateful that 
“top” has only geographical significance. 
However, we are happy to welcome 
scribe Hightower of the Northern Con- 
ference to our inner circle. Now that 
the secret is out, we can tell the rest 
the reason for the success of the Cen- 
tral Conference. Pastor Hightower re- 
veals that no pastor can be of great 
service to the Church until he has been 
a preacher in the Northern Conference. 
Well, most of us got our start there. 

We are looking forward to many 
events in our capital city this year. 
Among them will be the Conference 
Women’s Missionary Society at Grace 
Church in May, and the Illinois Luther 
League to be entertained by St. John’s 
and Grace churches in September. To 
further heighten our joy is the fact 
that we are to have another Lutheran 
congregation in Springfield. It will be 
located in an outlying district and will 
be able to gather many Lutherans and 
others into the fold of Christ. 


—~<— 
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As 1s undoubtedly the case in every 
conference and synod, there are groups 
of pastors and laymen in this area who 
are convinced that the Lutheran 
Church must face frankly and real- 
istically both the problems and the 
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privileges which each congregation 
must handle. There is a well-estab- 
lished tradition in our Church which 
fosters the idea that each congregation 
is more or less an isolated unit which 
must deal with its own peculiar ques- 
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tions in its own peculiar way. On the 
other hand, there are those who be- 
lieve that the effectiveness of our 
Church has been greatly limited by this 
outlook. They are convinced that local 
congregational problems truly belong 
to a larger setting and that they can 
only be approached constructively when 
they are seen in the light of the whole 
Church and are solved with some un- 
derstanding of what the Christian 
Church in general is working for, and 
the fellow-Lutheran congregations of 
_the community are actually doing. It is 
with this conviction in mind that the 
news for this column will be chosen 


- and presented. We invite discussion 


and suggestion from the readers of 
THe LUTHERAN. 


Released Time for Religious 
Education 
_ The experimental centers for re- 
_ligious education on released time in 
the Greater New York area were 
opened February 5. The State Legis- 
lature last year passed a bill permitting 
_ school boards to allow children to be 

dismissed from their schools one hour 


- each week for religious instruction. This 


provision is made for children in the 
third to the seventh grades inclusive. 
_ After much discussion and considera- 

tion two plans are now being carried 

out. 

In the one case denominational cen- 
ters have been established. This means, 
for example, that for a particular school 
district Lutheran children will have the 
opportunity to go to a Lutheran Church 
for their classes. There they will have 
Lutheran teachers and a Lutheran 
course of instruction. According to a 
list published by the Federation of 
Churches, the following United Lu- 
theran churches will conduct classes on 
this basis: The Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Brooklyn; the Church of the 
Advent, and St. Peter’s in Manhattan. 

The other plan is to have interde- 
nominational centers. At these schools 
the faculty will be made up of workers 
from the local congregation and teach- 
ers provided by the Greater New York 
Federation of Churches. The cur- 
riculum followed is suggested by the 

Federation. No United Lutheran 
churches, according to the listing, are 
providing their facilities for schools of 
this kind. However, it is almost certain 
that children from our congregations 
will attend these interdenominational 
classes. 

It must be clearly understood that 
everything at present in connection 
with this Released Time project is in 
the experimental stage. No estimate 
can be made as to how many parents 
will ask for permission to have their 
children go to church schools on school 
time. Nor can any estimate be made as 
to how many parents and children will 
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fall in line with either of the above- 
mentioned plans after the projects have 
been launched. Many of the churches 
which now have weekday schools of 
their own will watch the developments 
with interest and it is quite likely that 
some of them will follow the newer 
program if it gives indications of being 
effective and successful. Catholics and 
Jews, like the Protestants, have estab- 
lished their schools too. 


The St. Olaf Choir 

A large group of Lutherans attended 
the St. Olaf Choir concert which was 
given in Carnegie Hall on the night of 
January 31. This concert was spon- 
sored by the Greater New York Fed- 
eration of Churches. That Lutherans 
would do their part in supporting this 
function was to be expected and a 
gratifying number of them were present. 

The program was presented in the 
grand manner of the St. Olaf Choir tra- 
dition. The following morning a mu- 
sical critic in the New York Times made 
the following comment: “The large au- 
dience responded with prolonged ap- 
plause throughout the program.” The 
applause was quite fitting as both the 
fine rendition of the music and the un- 
pretentious dignity of the choir served 
to stir a feeling of conviction in all the 
auditors. 


Dr. Wolf Beloved by 


Community 


Roots grow deep in thirty years—so 
much of one’s life and personality are 
woven into the fabric of a community. 
So it seemed at the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of the pastorate of Robert Bruce 
Wolf, D.D., in First Lutheran Church, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, held Jan- 
uary 19. At the Chief Service the 
church was filled with his congrega- 
tion and friends. The Rev. W. F. Mar- 
tin of Albuquerque, N. M., president of 
the Rocky Mountain Synod, preached a 
splendid sermon on “The Value of the 
Ministry.” Dr. G. L. Anderson, pro- 
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H E WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


Perahing Ave Devenpon lows 


ELECTRIC 
(oat wose 
B) csTeecmamce anh 
STELS BuLLay ees 
WILL LAST & 
LIFE Tint 


Make Your Church the Center of 
Community Interest! 


Easter Morning—Christmas—or at Vesper Time, 
what sweeter sound could there be than beauti- 
fully toned music from your church tower? Caril- 
lon music of cathedral beauty is now available for 
your church. Sunco electric carillons can be played 
like a piano or electrically with records. They are 
micro-tuned to 1/5000 of 1% accuracy. A Sunco 
Carillon will make your church a more valuable 
community asset. It is to your interest—for your 
church—that you should write for latest informa- 
tion and Jist of carillon records. There is no obli- 
gation. Write today. 


Sundt Engineering Co. 


A MOST FITTING MEMORIAL GIF. 
FOR YOUR CHURCH 


4741 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago, Ill 
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Church Eurnishin 


MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


fessor in Colorado College, active lay- 
man and superintendent of the Sunday 
school, delivered an address of appre- 
ciation, and President Martin presented 
Dr. Wolf with a portfolio of congratula- 
tory letters from every pastor of the 
synod and many outside. 

A reception in honor of Dr. and Mrs. 
Wolf was held in the afternoon and the 
guests of honor were presented with a 
sizable purse. This gathering was made 
up of friends, neighboring pastors and 
city officials. 

A graduate of Gettysburg College in 
1891 and Gettysburg Seminary in 1894, 
Dr. Wolf served congregations in 
Eureka and Kansas City, Kansas, prior 
to coming to Colorado Springs. During 
his residence here he has won a high 
place in the esteem of the community, 
served as president of the School Board, 
and was prominently connected with 
numerous civic and religious affairs. In 
synod he has served in every office and 
on every committee, and has been pres- 
ident three times at ten-year intervals. 
Three-fifths of the life of this synod 
finds him interwoven in its history. In 
1928 the new church in Colorado 
Springs was built under Dr. Wolf’s 
leadership. 

During these years Mrs. Wolf, a grad- 
uate of Colorado College, as a good pas- 
tor’s wife has loyally taken an active 
part, teaching the women’s class, and 
serving as president of the Missionary 
Society. She has twice been president 
of the synodical Missionary Society, and 
has performed countless other duties. 

A record of thirty years—truth pro- 
claimed, hearts comforted, the young 
encouraged, personalities strengthened, 
and numberless acts interwoven into a 
positive Christian pastorate. 


OBITUARY 


The Rev. Stephen Ruzsa 

was born May 3, 1883, in Nyiregyhaza, Hun- 
gary. He was the first Hungarian Lutheran 
pastor in America. He established the First 
Church in Cleveland, Ohio, where he built a 
church, parsonage, and an orphanage. From 
Cleveland he traveled to Buffalo, N. Y.; New 
Brunswick, N. J.; Detroit, Mich., and to many 
other places where there were Hungarian 
nationals. 

Through his efforts and with the generous as- 
sistance of the former Immigrants’ Mission 
Board of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, congregations were established and pastors 
secured from Hungary. After serving the 
Cleveland church for fifteen years, he left for 
Pittsburgh, Pa., where he established the 
Hungarian Church at Hazelwood. From Pitts- 
burgh he went to New York, N. Y., where he 
made an attempt to reorganize the Hungarian 
mission work in the metropolis, but because of 
illness he was forced to retire. 

For the last fifteen years he lived as a re- 
tired pastor of the Pittsburgh Synod at Oberlin, 
Ohio. He passed into Life Eternal December 
11, 1940. Interment took place at Oberlin De- 
cember 13. He is survived by his widow, the 
former Anna Maurer. A. M. Leffler. 


WILLIAMSPORT CHURCH PAYS 
TRIBUTE TO TWO LAYMEN 


Mr. John M. Carlson 


Resolved, That as members of St. Mark’s Lu- 
theran Church, Williamsport, Pa., we record 
this expression of our sorrow and great sense 
of loss at the death of our good friend and co- 
worker in the Christian faith, Mr. John M. 
Carlson. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Mr. Carlson was the senior member of our 
council, one of the trustees of our congregation, 
having served as a councilman for thirty-five 
years. No one could have been more faithful 
or have the interests of our congregation more 
at heart than he. His knowledge of our history 
and acquaintance with our properties, member- 
ship, customs and affairs was of incalculable 
value. He had all the attributes and virtues of 
a good, substantial citizen and true Christian 
man. 

We have lost a good friend and an able, loyal 
and faithful worker, who gave generously of 
himself and his substance to the welfare and 
advancement of St. Mark’s Church. 

Louis Welker, Jr., Sec., Church Council. 
January 27, 1941. 


Mr. Henry S. Mosser 


Resolved, That as members of council of St- 
Mark’s Lutheran Church, Williamsport, Pa., we 
record this expression of our sorrow and our 
realization of the great loss suffered by our 
congregation and the community in the death 
of our good friend and co-worker in the great 
cause of Christianity, Mr. Henry S. Mosser. 

Mr. Mosser was a member of our council for 
twenty years and vice-president, lay leader of 
our congregation. His nobility of soul, strength 
of character and friendly disposition endeared 
him to everyone. His sound judgment and gen- 
erous financial support were always at the serv- 
ice of his beloved church. 

We will miss his enthusiastic interest in every 
forward-looking effort we have undertaken, and 
especially his. keen delight in the progress of 
the-little children’s choirs, whose happy, sweet 
and innocent faces touched him deeply. Reg- 
ular and faithful in his attendance at all our 
services, a true Christian at heart, our memory 
of him stands as a fine heritage for us all. 

Louis Welker, Jr., Sec., Church Council. 
January 27, 1941. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Rev. Clinton E. Walter 


In the Fall of Life, rich in spiritual experi- 
ence and with a life of fruitful service back 
of him, Clinton Elmer Walter, D.D., has fallen 
asleep in Jesus. 

Since September 1898 Dr. Walter has lived 
among us. Thirty-six years as our pastor and 
nearly seven years as pastor emeritus. It is 
with keen regret that his presence will not be 
with us in the flesh when we gather in our 
new home, but his spirit will ever hover 
among us. 

He labored faithfully in the Master’s king- 
dom. He has been the spiritual father of many 
of us. He has lived through many of the cru- 
cial periods of our church’s history. His hand 
has skillfully guided our spiritual lives and his 
buoyant nature and active presence contributed 
much to our success. 

It is appropriate, therefore, that some official 
action be taken by this council representing, 
and in the name of, the old St. Paul’s. 

Therefore be it resolved: That it grieves us 
sorely both as individuals and as a church to 
have our old pastor and faithful friend taken 
from us by death. Many of us are his spiritual 
children and many more will rise to call him 
beloved. 

Resolved, That we cherish his memory and 
realize the sterling worth of this man of God— 
who exemplified in his walk through life the 
virtues of a Christian gentleman and a God- 
fearing shepherd of his flock. May his life and 
example be an incentive for all of us, young 
and old, to press forward in our new venture, 
knowing that his heart was with us and his 
prayers were for our success. 

Resolved, That in the summons to his 
heavenly home we have suffered an irreparable 
loss but he has gained an immortal crown. To 
be a member of St. Paul’s will always entail 
an obligation on each one of us to be more 
active in the Master’s service, for his sake 
alone. 

Resolved, That we extend our deep sympathy 
to his life’s helpmate and the bereaved chil- 
dren of the dead, assuring them that their loss 
is also ours, and that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be given to them, be inscribed in the 
minutes of the congregation and published in 
the city papers, the Week by Week, and THE 
LUTHERAN. 

Resolved, That as a council we attend the 
funeral in a body and that as a further mark 
of our respect the pulpit be draped in mourn- 
ing for thirty days. 

CuurcH Councin, St. Paut’s CuHurcH, York, Pa. 


PRE-LENTEN RETREAT 


The annual Pre-Lenten Retreat of the Central 
Conference of the Synod of the Northwest will 
take place Monday, February 24, in the Pills- 
bury Memorial Chapel of the Northwestern 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Minneapolis, 
Minn. The Service of Confession and Absolu- 
tion begins promptly at 10.30 A. M. Afternoon 
session at two o’clock. A. H. G. Gjevre, Sec. 
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THE NEW QUARTERLY DEVOTIONAL MANUAL 
FOR PERSONAL USE 


Meditations by C. P. WILES 
Prayers by P. Z. STRODACH 


WALK WITH ME 


® Vest pocket size (note facsimile page). 


® Based on the Daily Bible Readings of the International 
Uniform Lesson Series. 
© Each daily devotion will comprise a Bible verse, an indi- 


cated Scripture lesson, a brief meditation and short 
prayer. 


First Issue for January, February and March, 1941. 


JANUARY 1 
Lesson: JOHN 9:1-7 
Affliction Overruled 


That the works of God should be made 
manifest i him. 


to represent 
AcLE may be taken 
baa amet of afflictions throughout th 


shown through loved ones and friends is a 
Sample Copy on Application 


ivi i They are 
i divine creations. 
ing have lights set in the midst of a world. 
QUANTITIES 
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ening of this year we 
gn 1 Thee in wets a ie Lhay 
$3.00 a hundred, postage extra. ot eee jae Thaw ho hat “ 
#3 itherto Wt ape 
Lesser quantities: 1—49, at 5 cents each, postage extra; pia’ ees strength ond grace 
| fi the day, to walk with Thee pane 
fray to tive & Thee, cee bless 
eee hak ede Lae be a blessing and a 
AMEN. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS ett ies 


50—99, at 4 cents each, postage extra. 


Single Copy, 20 cents a year, in advance; 


a4 
10—49 copies, to one address, at 18 cents; JANUARY 2 
50—99 copies, to one address, at 15 cents; Lesson: Jos 1:1, 20-22 
100 or more copies, to one address, at 12 cents. 


Suffering without Sinning 
Blessed be the name of the Lord. 
To Canada: Prices on application. 


SrnnIne may lead to suffering, but sufter- 
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Thirteenth and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 
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Indifference to the Gospel 


DESTROYS 
GOD'S HOUSE and GOD’S CHILDREN 


in Europe 


Preaching in more than a dozen languages the 
768 missions of the United Lutheran Church on the 
North American continent lead their members to 
know and believe what the Gospel says about loving 
God and our neighbor with our whole mind, heart, 
soul and strength. 

They proclaim that absolute loyalty belongs to 


in Aes 


God alone. In words and works they say: the world 
of men was meant to be a family, therefore live as 
brothers. 

These young ‘congregations vigorously serve to 
steady, warn, enlighten, heal and unite men. They 
belong to the nation’s basic defense against the 
wasting power of indifference to the Gospel. 


THE BOARD OF AMERICAN MISSIONS 


The United Lutheran Church in America 


39 E. 35th Street 


New York, N. Y. 


